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FROM THE 


EAS INDIES, e. 


Lara 2 15 


| Santa Cram, Ihe of Tenerife June I 06a 
NOW begin to fulfill. the! promiſe 
I made, of giving you a particular 
account of whatſoever I ſhould obſerve, 
worthy of notice, either in the courſe of 
my voyage, or during my: relidence in 
India. 8 


Wa 8 here af three We 1 
from the Downs, the wind being uncom- 
monly | fair. N oryichſtanding 8 the ſhort 
. B tine 
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time we had been at ſea, every indivi- 
dual on board ſeemed as much delighted 
at the ſight” of land, as if all his cares 
were at an end, and he ſhould never 
again be diſtreſſed by ſea · ſickneſs, or the 
other inconveniences attendant on a 
„„ a] : 


The land being in moſt parts very 
high, we had the pleaſure of obſerving 
it at a great diſtance, appearing at firſt 
chke clouds, and afterwards like a ridge 
of mountains, with the Peak, which is 
conical, and of an aſtoniſhing height, 
ene above the reſt. 


The G idands, of which there 
are ſeven, are all ſubject to the king of 
Spain; this is the largeſt except one, 
which is called Grand Canaria. A French 


ſhip driven amongſt theſe iſlands by a 


ſtorm, gave the firſt account of them in 
Europe, about the year 1330, and the 
reduction of them was attempted by ſome 


Spuͤniards in about 1337, but the peo- 
ple who landed were all taken priſoners 


by 
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EasT: Invites; Sc. 3 
by the natives. About thirty years after, 
the Spaniards made a deſcent on Lan- 
cerota, and by degrees made themſelves 
maſters of that iſland, and the five others; 
at laſt they took poſſeſſion of Teneriffe, 
and brought all the inhabitants over to 
the Chriſtian F aith. n ene 


It was not without ge difficulty, 
and after various attempts, that the Spa- 
niards took this iſland: the natives de- 


fended themſelves with great bravery, at 
the ſame time that they treated the Spa- 


niards with humanity; but at length the 


numbers of the Spaniards prevailed, and 


the natives ſubmitted to their Yovern= 


ment, 1 became: ie * ivy 


ſe entire n of Tencriae; 
which finiſhed the conqueſt of the Canary 
iſlands, was effected in the year 1495; 
when the Spaniards built a: fort at this 
port, which they called Santa Cruz, and 
the town is called by the ſame name. On 


the plains of Laguna they likewiſe built 


” * 
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LETTERS FROM TA 
a city; and called it the city of Lagund, | 
or Saint de la an b f 2100 


x 


* «2 4 
2 = 4 


Sue Cres: ebnfitts of two or three 
ſtreets, which are broad, but remarkably 
ill-· paved the houſes are all white on the 
outſide; thoſe belonging to the princi- 
pal people are large, and the different 
apartments; which are all up ftairs, are 
built round a court or ſquare, wick 2 
gallery on all ſides leading to the rooms, 
which are moſtly ſpacious, but are cal- 
culated more for coolneſs than for ſnew: 
The windows are not glazed but latticed; 
which give the houſes, both on the in 
and outſide, a mean appearance. But 
the lattices have theſe two conveniencies, 
they admit the air, and give the ladies 
an opportunity of e out — h 
being ſeen, | | 
The walls are white, and the doors, 
&c. without paint or ornament; Which 
altogether convey to the mind of a per- 
ſon juſt come from England, an 
dea of rooms not quite finiſhed. 
"The 
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3 
The houſes of the common n people are 
very mean, with a look of much poverty, 
Even the churches are mean, and the 
prieſts though few, det YO: #40 
humble. 


The number of inhabitants c on the iſland 
are computed to be 96000. The gover- 
nor and - officers are appointed by the 
king of Spain ;- the inhabitants are all 
Spaniſh ſubjects, and the Europeans 
call themſelves Spaniards; ſome are 
really from Spain, others born here of 
Spaniſh parents; but a far greater num- 
ber are deſcendaats. of Iriſh Roman Ca- 
tholic families who about the end of 
the laſt century found it neceſſary to ſeek 
in this iſland that liberty and protection 
which their own country, at that Pond, 
did not afford them. 


The original natives of this iſland were 
called Guanches. The account which 
the Spaniards give of them, is, that 
their anceſtors found them almoſt in a 

B 3 ſtate 
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ſtate of nature, without laws or religion, 


and unable to give any account of 


their origin. It has been conjectured 
by ſome, that they were emigrants from 
Carthage. The Spaniards call them 
Moors, but what is their reaſon for giving 
them that appel:ation I know not. Theſe 
Moors, the deicendants of the Guanches, 
are moſtly labourers and ſervants; they 


are much darker than the Spaniards, 


have hvely black eyes, long black hair, 
and B fine teeth. 
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LET TIN II. 


Santa Cruz, Fune 1764. 


LTH 0 UGH Teneriffe is only 
three weeks ſail from England, the 


A 


whole appearance and manner of the peo- 


ple and things 1 is ſo different, that it ſeems 
to us quite another world ; the religion, 
dreſs, addreſs, houſes, coaliary; &c. are 
ſo very different. It is, in ſhort, a poor 
Roman Catholic country, which are 
every where pretty much the ſame, 
making a proper allowance for the ſo- 
lemnity of the Spaniards, which differs 
from the ſoftneſs of the Italians, and the 
forward complaiſance of the F 8 


The Sandy are leſs 3 to their 
neighbours than the people of any other 
great nation, becauſe they do not travel 
much, and their own country is but little 


viſited by ſtrangers: The firſt cauſe (it 
muſt be confeſſed) is a proof that they 


have little deſire of | improvement, and 
" *M 4 the 
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the ſecond, that their neighbours do not 
believe there is much to be learned from 
them. 

However, wedded as they are to their 
ancient cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, I am 
ſtill of opinion, that, were they better 

| known to us, we might find, that, in a 

balance of virtues and vices, they would 
ſtand as good a chance to preponderate 

in the right ſcale, as moſt of their neigh- 


bours. 


There is one part of the national cha- 
racter, over which charity would wiſh to 
throw a veil; but alas! the perſecutions 
in America will ever be remembered ; al- 
though perhaps we are miſtaken in the 
motive, and attribute that to avarice and 
a cruelty of temper which is occaſioned: by 
a blind ſuperſtition and religious enthu- 
fiam. In all points, except religion and 

jealouſy, no people can ſhew more mild- 
neſs of manners, kind in the greateſt de- 
gree to their domeſtics, whom they treat 
almolt as their children. 
1 


The 
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The common people are not laborious, 
but that defect ſeems to be compenſated 
for by their being contented with a little, 
their abſtemiouſneſs, the ſobriety and re- 
gularity of their lives. | 


The pride which the Spadin are ac- 
cuſed of, although it is not without a 
daſh of vanity, is moſtly of that ſort which 
makes people aſhamed of unworthy ac- 
tions; and they are remarkable for a high 


ſenſe of honour, and a ſtrict regard to their 
| word, - 


But above all other virtues, they ſeem 
to lay a ſtreſs upon the duty and obedi- 
ence of children to their parents, particu- 
larly their mothers; and they go ſo far 
as to ſay, that, if there could be a man 
amongſt them undutiful in this point, he 
Would be ſhuned as a monſter. 


EET 
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LETTER III. 


Santa Cruz, June 1 764. i 
INCE my laſt, I have made a little 


excurſion, which was pleaſing on 
account of its novelty, both as to the 


objects which preſented themſelves, and 


my manner of performing it; than 


which nothing can be more ridiculous. 
Fancy that you ſee me meekly riding 
upon an aſs, which is the way all ladies 
are obliged to travel here, on account of 
commotions in the earth which have hap- 
pened formerly, and have thrown up ſuch 
prodigious heaps of large ſtones in ſome 
places, and ſunk the ground ſo much in 
others, that it is impoſſible for a carriage 
to move, and extremely dangerous to 
venture en horſeback ; therefore the la- 
dies all ride upon aſſes, and the men on 
mules: two croſs ſticks are fixed on the 
neck of the animal, and two behind, with 


a cuſhion laid between, by which means 


one ſits almoſt as if in a carriage, and a 


man leads the als. : 
Our 
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Our journey was to Laguna, uſually 
called the city: which is a pretty large 
town, and regularly built, but quite 
unornamented, and ſilent as the 
night. Many of the principal people 
at Santa Cruz have houſes there, which 


they go to by way of retirement from bu- 


ſineſs. Laguna is about five miles from 
the ſea, the road to it, if it can be called 


a road, is all the way up hill, in ſome 


Parts ſteep, craggy. incumbered with 
pieces of luoſe rock, and of a moſt barren 
appearance; notwithſtanding which, one 
ſees here and there a ſeattered vineyard, 


which thrives amongſt the ſtones. As 


Joon as we arrived at the city, we found 
ourſelves in another climate; inſtead of 
the heat, which at Santa Cruz is very 
great, it is there ſo cool that we walked 
in the ſun at mid-day with pleaſure, and 
the air was freſh and perfectly agreeable. 
Laguna ſtands on an eminence, and Santa 


Cru in a valley; but, after allowing for 
theſe circumſtances, and the accidental dif- 


ference of ſoil, &c. the change appears 
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to me to be greater, than with all theſe 
allowances one could poſſibly ſuppoſe 
within the diftance of five miles, 


ee curiolity was 1 ſatisfied, as 

Laguna does not contain any remarkable 
beautſes, either of art or nature: the 
principal church is decorated with i images 
of the Virgin, and a few paintings in a 
tawdry ſtile. But what had the greateſt 
delire to ſee was a nunnery; a nunnery 
muſt ſurely be a charming place, at leaſt 
to look at. Thither the young and beau- 
tiful retire, they renounce the pleaſures, 
the cares, and the follies of the world! 
they ſpend their lives in piety, in praiſe 
of their Maker, in innocence ! they exert 
their ingenuity in beautiful works of 
fancy; they repoſe themſelves in the 
ſhady bowers of their delightful g gardens. 


For policy, knowing that they have 
relinquiſhed every tender tie of duty, 
of friendſhip, and of love, has endea- 
voured, by the commodiouſneſs of their 
retirement, to ſoften their ſenſe of the. 

confinement, T Om Im- 


WL 
Rs 


Eier 185166," St. 15 


mypreſſed then as I was with this idea 


of ſpacious gardens, magnificent build- 
ings,” and beautiful virgins; how great 
was my diſappointment! to find the 
buildings mean, dirty, and confined, the 
Voss dg and very pla; They alles 
to us through the Fe with great civi; 


ey 4 3 190 1 ">. 9 83 0 
lity. and preſented us with ſome trifli 
y, and preſented us with ſome rrifling 


flowers of their making; 445 


We found one Engliſh woman among 


the nuns, who ſerved as interpreter, 
though indeed not a very good one, for 
# as ſhe came here in her youth, and is now 
grown old without having occaſion. to 
ſpeak her native language, ſhe has partly 


forgot it.— She would not acknowledge, 


that any one after taking the veil ever 
repented of it; and, upon ſome of the 


Engliſh gentlemen ſeeming to doubt her, 
made uſe of this remarkable expreſſion, 


No, no! they muſt not repent of it. In 


ſhort, ſhe expreſſed herſelf happy in her 


ſituation, with how much fincerityT ſhall 


not pretend to determine. 


By 
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By her account, the life of a nun 
differs little from that of a girl at ſchool; 
and the Abbeſsis a ſort of Governeſs; they 
are obliged to conform punctually to the 
hours of riſing, dining, Prayer, &c. 
ſhut up with the ſame companions con- 

| ſtantly, whether pleaſing or diſagreeable; 

{ with the addition of this moſt dreadful 


reflection, that death only can releaſe 
chem. 


LE T- 


is EasT | IN DIEs, Sc ak 15 


CATETTY IV. 


4 #* 


| Santa Crus, June I 766. | 


T Gn as if the Spaniards them- 
| ſelves began to be ſenſible of very bad 
conkogntneds from ſhutting young girls 
up from the world; for the court of Ma- 
arid has lately publiſhed a decree {which 
extends likewiſe to theſe iſlands) forbid» 
ing any woman to take the veil till the age 
of twenty-five; a conſiderable change, 
in a country where. every innovation 
is regarded by the people as an attempt to 
overturn the ancient form of government; 
and the more to be wondered at, as ſuch 
a change muſt, for obvious reaſons, be 
very diſagreeable to the Clergy. 


The monaſteries are as mean and miſe- 
rable as the nunneries. I believe no pro- 
teſtant ever ſaw a monaſtery, without re- 
flectipg as I do now, on the indolence and 


inutility of a monaſtic life, and the folly 
of its mortifications. 


1 auld - 
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I ſhould ſuppoſe, that Monks will be 
as numerous atnongſt the Spaniards as 
amongſt any people, ſince it favours 
both their pride and their indolence, 
two qualities which I believe no country | 
in Europe will pretend to 8 with 
the em. | 155 


After we had viſited: the nuns, we 
took a ride without the city, in order to 
have a better view of the famous Peak 
here our eyes were ſuddenly delighted 
with the fight of a little verdant plain, a 
beauty in nature which is always delight- 
ful, but incomparably more ſo, when the 
eye has been fatigued with barrenneſs; 
the Peak is at the diſtance of near ſixty 
miles, but from its amazing height one 
appears to be cloſe under it; it is a dark 
brown rock, much the ſhape of a ſugar- 


-loaf, only that its height is greater in 


Proportion to its breadth, ſo that its aſcent 
is almoſt perpendicular; ; the Spaniards 
aſſert, that it is three miles in height, 


and that thole who had been hardy 
OI enough 


Easr Invites, So. #7 
enough to climb to the tep of it, have 
found it the labour of three days: It is 
not at preſent a Volcano, and the inha- 
bitants ſeem to ſleep in as perfect ſecurity, 
as if it never had thrown out any erup- 
tions, although according to tradition, 
it is not more than ſeventy years fince 
the country. was deſpoiled by the vaſt 
quantities of ſulphur and melted ore 
which iſſued from it; and no doubt, 
from the preſent barren, rocky, and de- 
ſolate appearance of great part of the 
iſland, the commotions of the earth muſt 
likewiſe 2 7 been ya terrible. | 


Ho ke chi ſupplies the inhabitants wich 
fiſh in abundance, and notwithſtanding 
the appearance of the country, proviſions 
of all forts are in ſufficient plenty; ; like 
wiſe fruits ſuch as are uſual in hot cli 


mates, figs, plantaines or bananas, le- 
mons, almonds, grapes, 155 n 


A conſiderable quantity of wine, 
known by the name of the country, 15 
made anne and exported ; it 15 ſome- 

| ; , e 2 thing 
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thing like Madeira, but net quite fe 

good, although 1 believe it ſometimes 
PRES: for . <1 


LS 


; Lor TER V. : 


3 . Santa Cruz, Tune 1764. 
. E exceſſive obedience of ſons to 
. their mothers, althoughit is an ad- 
mirable quality amongſt the Spaniards, 
is nevertheleſs, not without its inconve. 
niencies, even to the women; for al- 
though it makes them of more conſe- 
quence in old age, it makes them leſs 
happy and independent in youth and the 
prime of life. | 


| Almoſt every family has a mother, 
aunt, or ſome ſage matron, who is the 
oracle, and no woman is thought at years 
of diſcretion before ſhe is grey headed: 
thus a young woman, when ſhe marries, 
| galy Palles from one tutelage to another; 
i from 
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from the direction of her own relations, 


to that of her huſband's. 


The exceſs of this Ca virtue, 
ſeems to account for the horror the Caſti- 
lians and other Spaniards conceived at 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; for al- 
though Johanah was abſolutely 1n a ſtate 
of lynacy, the Spaniards could not pre- 
vail on themſelves to exclude her from 
the throne : And Charles's imprudence 
{and perhaps not knowing the diſpoſition 
of the Spaniards) 1 in ſuffering himſelf to 
be proclaimed King in the life-time of 
his mother, appeared to them ſo very 
impious, that nothing but his own good 
fortune could have ee the difficul- 
ties it occaſioned, | 

The ladies at Teneriffe lead the moſt 
retired lives imaginable, they very ſeldom 
leave their own houſes, except going to 
church, and even there a young one does 
not venture without ſome elderly lady to 
attend her; no one ever goes out in the 
— without a veil; the veil is : 
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ly like two petticoats ſewed together 


made of black ſerge, the one ſerves as an 


upper petticoat, and the other comes over 
the head, fo that the woman is entirely 
covered by it, except a little over one 
eye, Which is left open for her to guide 
herſelf by. 


Notwithſtanding. the 3 of 
their lives, the Senioras of Teneriffe are 
poſſeſſed of the moſt agreeable vivacity, 
which fully compenſates for their want of 
beauty, and makes them exceedingly 
pleaſing ; their lively black eyes are ex- 
preſſive of their tempers; they have moſt- 
ly long black hair, which they braid, 
and let it hang down their backs like a 
queue, without any head-dreſs; their com- 
plexions are very dark, and features not 
pleaſing. The dreſs is a jacket and pet- 
ticoat with extreme ſtiff ſtays, and yet 
none of themare crooked; they have ear- 


rings, bracelets, and croſſes; the jewels 


they eſteem are emeralds and the oriental 
pearl. — They perfume themſelves ex- 


63 high, and ſome of them paint. 
Be- 
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| Beſides the law I mentioned relative to 


the Nuns, the king of Spain has iſſued 
out another order, which likewiſe concerns 
the women. It is that no one ſhall ap- 


pear in Madrid after it is dark with a 
veil; the ſpirit of intrigue which the 
Spaniards have always been famous for 
has made this neceſſary, The ladies in 


this place, although not obliged; con- 
form to it as a new faſhion; therefore 


when they walk by moon-light, which is 
indeed the only time for — they 
ear 4 little cloak. 


LETS VI. | 
By of $2. Salvador, Coaft of Brazil, eg. I 764 
T is with the greateſt pleaſure in the 
world I now fit down to tell you, 


that after a long, dangerous, aud uncom- 
| * voyage from Teneriffe, we are at 
5 Gal 1 
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laſt arrived ſafe in the bay of St. Salvador, 


otherwiſe Bahia, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
and hope ſoon to be on ſhore. 


1 am mortified at being obliged to ftay 
till the captain's return, being already in- 
formed that I muſt not leave the ſhip till 

1 have obtained leave from che Governor. 


Several Portugueſe gentlemen are 
come on board by the governor's order, 
two or three civilians, an officer of the 
army, a doctor, and a French ſurgeon: 
The two laſt to examine whether any 
contagious diſorders are amongſt the 
crew. The others to enquire the number 
of troops, the artieles of trade, the cap- 
tain's motive for making this port, &. &c. 
all which they do in a manner which ſhews 
them to be diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious. 
They have either a very bad opinion of 
the Engliſh, or are not very honourable 
and fincere chemſelves. in 4 


In the mean while we have received | 
from the — ſuch fruit as the cold 
$ climate , 
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chmate of England never can produce, 
and it is doubly welcome to People who 
have ſeen i hone for a a long time. 


„* 


My impatience to be on ſhore is in- 
creaſed by the appearance of the town, 
Which at this diſtance, looks delightful. 
The part we ſee of it ſtands upon the ſide 
of- a ſteep hill, with ſtreets of white 
houſes one above another, intermixed in 
ſome parts with {mall plantations « of | lugar 


canes, which, from the reflection of the 
Tun, in theſe unclouded ſkies, have a very 


beautiſul effect. Perhaps the having been 

deprived of the ſight, of land for ſame 
time, may add to its charms; but really 

think I never ſaw a more beautiful land- 
ſeape. 


The reflection of ben fm the tas 
on all ſides of the bay, together with the 


burning ſun, make every part of the Bip 
like 4 an oven. 
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Vatil I have the pleaſure to addreſs 
you from the ſhore, I remain, &c. b 


v——— ö́äb 
LETTER VII. 

St. Salvador, Aug. . 
A M not a woman of much penetra- 
tion, otherwiſe I ſhould have known 
that things are not always what they ſeem; 
and I ſhould have been leſs ſurpriſed, at 
finding that the nearer we came to St. Sal- 
vador, the leſs delightful it appeared; 
like many other things, which pleafe only 
when viewed at a diſtance; as we rowed 
nearer the town, the houſes which at the 
diſtance of a. league looked ſo ſhining 
white, loſt all their beauty; the dirt they 
are. covered with became viſible, the 
clumſy wooden windows, doors, and 
lattices, without the ornament of paint, 
grew more diſtinct, the want of elegance 
m the tout enſemble diſguſted, and in mort 


the deluſion vaniſhed. 
I am 
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I am lodged at the dense of the French 


can I mentioned: he is married to a 
Portugueſe native. 


1 much fear I ſhall not enjoy the re- 
ſpite from ſhip-board as I wiſh, on account 
of the very diſagreeable confinement I 
am under, in this moſt ſuſpicious, moſt 
unhoſpitable government. 


Ever ſince J have been on ſhore, I have 
been followed and attended by an officer 
and a ſoldier, ſo much that I cannot walk 
out of one room into another, without 
being followed by them; the firſt night 
I came on ſhore, they ſlept in the paſſage 
adjoining to my room, but have ſince 
relaxed ſo much of their ſeverity, as to 


go home at night, and return in the 
morning. 


I have complsined of this attendance, 
but without being able to obtain redreſs. 
I am told that it is a compliment, and to 
prevent my being affronted: But, it does 
not require much penetration to diſcover 

chat 
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that it is to prevent my going to the 
nunneries, of which they are exceedingly 
jealous, or becoming acquainted with any 
of their women; what danger they ap- 
prebend from it, is beyond my compre- 
henſion. | 


Fortunately I am in no danger either 
of corrupting my landlady, or of gaining 
any intelligence from her, for ſhe ſpeaks 
no language but her own, which I do 
not underſtand a word of. 


But amongſt theſe Portugueſe, where 
J little expected ſuch a ſatisfaction, I have 
the pleaſure to meet with one Engliſh 
woman: Her father was a merchant at 
Liſbon, and a Roman Catholic: at Liſbon 
ſhe married a Portugueſe gentleman, 
who, with his family, is ſince come 
to ſettle here; the good lady was rejoiced 
to find one of her country women come to 
the Diodes and ber huſband waited on 
the Governor, to beg leave for me to re- 
ſide at his houſe; but was anſwered, that 
two n women in one houſe was too 
5 much. 
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much. But what is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, I did not ſee her till two or three 
days after I came on ſhore, and the rea- 
ſon was, ſhe waited the Governor's per- 
miſſion to make me a viſit. 


Good heavens | what a government is 
this to live under! theſe things aſtoniſh 
us, who are not fatisfied even with li- 
berty. 


Lex TTER un. 
St. Salvador, dls . 
'Y defire of communicating to you 
my oblervations on whatever I 
ſee, has made me very attentive to the 
cuſtoms and government of this country, 
but indeed with very little ſucceſs; for the 
inhoſpitable diſpoſition of the Portugueſe 
to ſtrangers, gives one but little oppor- 
tunity of making obſervations; and their 
ſuſpieious tempers, do not leave one at 
free liberty to enquire. 266] 
The 
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. The people are all called Portugueſty 
il of whom ſome are deſcended from thoſe 
Wl who ſertled here when Portugal firſt took 
| poſſeſſion of this coaſt, and their numbers 
lf have fince been conſtantly increaſing 
J by families from the mother country, 
i who are allured by the hope of enriching 
ll themſelves. £4 
{i They come here with a different view 
ll to what Engliſh people have when they 
io quit their native country for any foreign 
9 ſettlement: We always flatter ourſelves 
li with hopes of returning home again, but 
| theſe generally ſettle themſelves and fa- 
i | milies for generations, and look ba 7 it 
1 as their future home. 
Wi If they are catialied, it is well; if not, it 
it is doubly hard, on account of the diffi- 
| culty attending their return. No inhabi- 
il tant being allowed to leave the place 
[| without an expreſs order from Portugal; 
I the obtaining of which is attended with 
1 ſuch infinite trouble and length of time, 
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as make it amount almoſt to an *. 
: ſibili 17. ; | 


Any nnen who. once. * up "bis 
reſidence here; finds it equally difficult 
to return 1 I believe they have very few 
foreigners but thoſe they have ſeduced 
from ſhips which touch at the port. Se- 
veral poor unhappy Engliſh fellows. are 
here for the remainder of their wretched 
lives, which they languiſh out in poverty 
and contempt, and are watched with ſuch” 
particular caution whenever any foren 5 
ſhip arrives here, as makes their eſcape >. 
| m | | 


You will cobly conceive from this at- 
tention to keep every perſon from depatt- 
ing, that it is not a deſirable country to 
live in. 


The ———r—_ is in itself 2 88 
extraordinary one: I know not whether 
to call it eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military: 
here are three who are ſaid to have an 
equal ſhare in the government, viz. 4 


M 


Biſhop 5 
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Biſhop, a Colonel, and a Civil Layman. 


As they keep foreigners ſo much at a 
diſtance, it 1s impoſſible to tell which is 


the head; all we know is, that whenever 


any application is made for neceſſaries of 
Proviſion or accommodation; if they are 
granted at all, it is with much delay and 
difficulty ; under pretenge that the Co- 
lone} cannot do it becauſe the Governor 
is out of town, or the Governor cannot do 
it becauſe the Colonel is abſent, or both 


theſe togerher can do . without the 


* 


Therefore if any ſtranger is plundered . 


or cheated, as the Portugueſe are the 
greateſt thieves upon earth, no redreſs 


can be obtained, from the ee 1 


have mentioned. 


But by whatever name they may call 


the form of government, the church ap- 
pears to carry all before it; the liberties 
the priefts take, are abominably inſolent 
and oppreflive, they come into any 
hoyle they pleaſe, dine and ſup without 
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invitation; dictate in converſation, and 
are admitted into the private apartments 
of the women, which does not ſeem to 
ſuit with the natural jealouſy of the Por- 
tugueſe, who in other reſpects appear to 
be very ſuſpicious of their wives and 
daughters, ſeldom allowing them to be in 
company, or with their knowledge, to be 
ſeen by any other men, unleſs they are 
relations. 

I am told, that this town A does 
not contain leſs than three thouſand re- 
ligious, of different orders. No court 
of inquiſition is kept here, but many in- 
quiſitors, who take cognizance of any 
miſdemeanors, and confine and ſend to 


Portugal, any perſons accuſed of ſpiritual 
Cr imes. 


America has ever been the rendezvous 
of the Jeſuits, and many are ſtill in Bra- 

zil, notwithſtanding the king has had re- 
ſolution enough to baniſn them frotn 
Portygal, 


yy 94 
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The next in authority to the religious, 
are the military: a man trembles at the 
fight of a ſoldier in his houſe, and is 
obliged to treat every private man with 
as och reſpect and deference as if he 
was his maſter. Is OTIS 


Fs iid 


- * — * * 


theſe ſoldiers, who are ſo formidable to the 
inhabitants, are no. more than a ſort of 
militia, who in general follow different 
trades, both men and officers. But on 
the arrival of any foreign ſhip, an extra- 
ordinary number of them are put upon 
duty, and dreſſed in their uniforms, which 
is blue turned up with red. However 
little reaſon an enemy might have to fear 
theſe men of war, they are ſufficiently 
feared by their fellow citizens. 


80 that between the ſubtle wiles of the 
prieſts, and the open violence of the 
military, the ſimple inhabitant muſt live 

in a wretched tate of awe and dependance. 
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We have amuſed ourſelves ſince we 
came here, in ſeeing the town, and viſit- 
ing the churches: The town is large and 


= populous, and the upper part of it is 


pleaſant and airy, conſiſting of many 
good ſtreets, broad and clean; the houſes 
are large, but very ill-finiſned, and of 
2 mean appearance; all that part of the 
town next the ſea; the ſtreets are narrow 
and dirty, full of mean looking ſhops, 
and crouded with negro ſlaves of both 
ſexes. 


The people of any faſhion all live up 
ſtairs, and the ground floors are made 
uſe of as ſhops, warehouſes, &c. The 
houſes are not more elegant in the apart- 
ments than tlie outſides. The firſt floor 
generally conſiſts of two or three large 
rooms, and always a ſmall bed-room in 
the middle, fo ſituated, as to receive no 
light but from the others, conſequently 
quite dark when the doors are ſhut. 
Above theſe are the 8paremeats of the 
children and ſlaves. 


OE As 
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As to furniture, the once whited walls 

are generally adorned with prints of our 
Saviour and the Virgin in ſtrong wooden 
frames, a couch, a few wooden chairs, 
and a crucifix finiſhes the apartment. 
And yet they have jewels, and gold, and 
filver, and many ſlaves; but the arts do 
not flouriſh amongſt them, and taſte and 
elegance in furniture and equipage is un- 
known: beſides, where the greateft ſe- 
curity is in poverty, every one fears to 
make an appearance, which might ſubject 
him to perſecution. 


The only buildings worthy obſerva- 
ion are the churches, which are nume- 
rous, ſome of them large and ſuperb, and 
- by being unincumbered with pews, the 
double row of pillars have a very fine ef- 
fect, and give the whole choir an open 
airy appearance which our churehes can 
never have: they are kept in the neateſt 
order, and adorned, particularly the altars, 

with carving, paintings, and gilding; 
with candleſticks and ornaments of gold 


And ſilver to a vaſt expence. 
In 
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In one of the churches, I was ſhewn 
two ſuperb images of our Saviour and the 
Virgin larger than life, they are kept in 
a ſeparate apartment richly dreſſed, and 
have ſeveral prieſts to attend them, who 
were ſo civil as to open all their drawers, 
and ſhew me the rich embroidered 
cloaths, and fine jewels, with which theſe 
goodly images are decked upon ſolemn 
occaſions. f 


The convents attached to the churches 
are likewiſe handſome buildings, with 
porticoes and cloiſters, where the prieſts 
have their ſeparate apartments, in which 
they enjoy all the luxuries of life. In 
ſhort, theſe proud lazy pampered prieſts 

are a direct contraſt to the poor, humble, 


mortiſied Monks of Teneriffe. 


The prieſts certainly have ſome reaſon 
to value themſelves, for all the little 
learning of the country is centered in 
them: This rich and populous place does 
not afford one academy of any kind: 
og reading 
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reading and writing is the uſual education 
of the youth, if to this is added a little 
Portugueſe Latin, the boy is fit for a 
Biſhop. 


— _ 
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Tt 1s murpfißug, that in a country ſo 
nearly connected with a kingdom in Eu- 
rope, as this is with Portugal, the arts 
and ſciences ſhould be ſo utterly unknown. 
The paintings, &c. which they have in 
the churches, are from Europe: The in- 
habitants ſeem to have very little idea of 
the elegancies of life; they ſpend their 
time in great indolence, and knowledge 
is ſhut out from them, by their being 
allowed to read very few books * 
can give them information. 


It is the policy « the government to 
keep the people in ignorance, which 
makes them more docile under an arbi- 
trary * 
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| „edge of the laws and cuſtoms of 
different countries, the bleſſing of a mo- 
derate government, and indeed learning 
+ 1 in 
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in general, is apt to inſpire people with a 
confidence in thinking, which makes 
them ſenſible of every 8 = la- 
bour under. 


They compare their own laws, and the 
impartiality with, which they are put in 
execution, with thoſe of other countries; 
and ſometimes, if they are under a happy 
government, are ſenſible of the bleſſing; 
but if not, are always ſure to be ſenſible 
of its defects. 


Corruption in the ſtate, is naturally 
followed by corruption in the minds of 
the people: the more they are actuated 
by the principle of fear, the leſs they have 
of honour; and the more difficulty they 
find in obtaining juſtice, the greater will 
be their craft and diſnoneſty; until every 
man looks upon his neighbour with an 
12 of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. 


Ir is amuſing, and at the ſame time 
melancholy, to reflect on the extraordi- 
nary riſe and fall of particular nations; 
| D 2 Por- 
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Portugal, whoſe commerceand navigation 

once extended itſelf over both Indies; and 
who ſet the example to all Europe, to ex- 

plore the riches, and form ſettlements in 
the Eaſt, is now ſo ſunk, that one can 
ſcarcely believe the preſent race to be 
deſcendants of thoſe who lived ſome ages 
ſince.— All hiſtory does not furniſtr: 4 
more remarkable inſtance of national vir- 
tue and reſolution, than the manner of 
the Portugueſe throwing off the Spaniſh 
yoke. 


When one conſiders the great number 
of people of all ranks intruſted with the 
Duke of Braganza's intention, and the 
long time they had to keep it ſecret; let a 
change have been ever ſo neceſſary for the 


public good, or the burthen to individuals 


ever ſo grievous, it is nevertheleſs extra- 
traordinary, that either fear of puniſh- 


ment, or hope of reward, ſhould not in- 


duce ſome of them to betray t the ſecret. 
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T es ft  - 


Saint Salvador, Argus 17 64. : 
LTHOUGH TI am not permitted 
to viſit the nunneries, Mrs. R. 
has been ſo kind as.to carry me to a pri- 
vate Convent, where I ſaw ſeveral young 
women dreſſed like Nuns. One amongft 
them I could not help particularly ob- 
ſerving ; ſhe was the picture of ſorrow. I 
naturally enquired what was the cauſe, 
and heard a ſtory, which ſhews the dread- 
ful power of the inquifition, and how little 
property, or even life, is ſecure, in a 
country where ſuch a tribunal, or any of | 
its | miniſters are permitted, 


Her FD ſaid ſhe, was 2 worthy 
good man; but he was very rich, and it 
happened to be known that he was fo: 
The inquiſitors, without letting him or 
his friends know what was his crime, 
pretended that he had been accuſed of 
hereſy; they ſeized him, took poſſeſſion _ 
D 4 n 
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of his houſe, &c.; and his family, not 


knowing whether he is ſent tq. Portugal, 


whether he is confined here, or certainly 
whether he is dead or alive, are ever ſince 


in a ſtate of anxiety en, n * 
fear. 


We are ſhocked with the frequent ac- 
counts we hear of murders. If a Portu- 
tugueſe has received any injury or affront, 


he cannot as in England have recourſe to 
the laws to do him juſtice; the church in- 


terferes in every thing, and the thunder 


of the inquiſition perverts the natural 


courſe of juſtice, but revenge! bloody 

revenge! ſoon or late, is ſure to follow. 
The offended perſon watches his ad- 

verſary, till tome time or other he finds 


him alone, unarmed, and in the dark; 


then, either with his own hand, or — 
the hand of an aſſaſſin, which a little 


money will procure, he ſtabs him in the 


back, and then takes ſanctuary at the 
ac of ſome church; where confeſſion 
and alms e his pardon : there. he 
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is as ſecure from being brought to pu- 
niſhment, as if he was not in the country. 
If his friends can procure his pardon, he 
in a ſhort time appears in the world 


again as before; if not, he turns prieſt, 


and is received into the body of the 


church as a true penitent. 


LETS X. e 


; 8 t. Sake: Aug. I 642 
FTER what 1 have ſaid of the 
general character of the men of 


this place, you will not expect to hear 


much in praiſe of the women ; brought 
up in indolence, and their minds unculti- 
vated, their natural quickneſs ſhews itſelf 


in cunning. As their male relations do 


not place any confidence in their virtue, 
they in return uſe their utmoſt art to elude 
the vigilance with which they are ob- 
ſerved; and, to ſpeak the moſt favoura- 


bly, a ſpirit of intrigue reigns amongſt 


them. Were I to tell you what the "dark: 
| neſs 


/ 
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nels of the evening conceals, amongſt. 
ſuch as are not to be ſeen in the day but 
in a church, it would look like. a libel on 
the ſex. 


Many of them, when they are quite 
young, have delicate features and perions | 
but there is a certain yellow tint in their 
complexions which is diſagreeable, and 
beſide they look old very early in life. 


The dreſs is calculated for a hot cli- 
mate; the beſt-drefſed woman I have 
ſeen, had on a chintz petticoat, a flower- 
ed muſlin ſhift, with deep ruffles, and a 
tucker of the ſame ſewed upon it, with- 
out any ſtays or gown, but a large ſaſh of 
crimſon velvet, thrown round and round 
her waiſt, Her hair was braided behind, 
and faſtened up with a great many 
combs; ſhe had drops in her ears, and her 
hair was ornamented with a ſort of egret, 
or rather a large lump of maſſive gold, 
emboſſed and ſet with diamonds; on her 
neck were ſeveral rows of ſmall gold 
Chain ; and on her arms ſhe had bracelets 
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of gold of great thickneſs, and each of 
them wide enough for two. A'pair of 
flippers like the ſaſh, completed the dreſs. 


a 


LET NPR XI. 


St. Salvador. Sept. 17 64. 
NINCE the = of my laſt, 
we obtained leave to go a few miles 
into the country, for we dared not gowith- 
out, and then not without our atten- 
dants. 
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We were much delighted with our 
little excurſion, which afforded us a view 
of a rich, fruitful, and beautiful, though 

almoſt uncultivated, country. After go- 
ing for ſome time through cool ſhady 
Janes, which terminated in an open airy 
Plain, we had a moſt pleaſing view of the 
ſea. Little rural cottages are ſcattered 
about the. country, and gardens with va- 
riety of fruits, plantains, melons, tama- 


rinds, 
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rinds, limes, citrons, lemons, ſweet le⸗ 


mons, pomgranates, water melons, and 


lofty trees bending under the weight of 


oranges, a fruit which are here in the 
greateſt plenty and perfection :a particular 
ſpecies of them are four times as large as 
thoſe you have from Spain and Portugal, 
have no ſeeds, and are of a delicious flavour. 


The huſbandman's labour is little re- 
quired, in a ſoil and climate like this, 
where the richeſt fruits of the earth 
grow almoſt aol 


3 5 cid we enjoy DO frelhnels 
of the evening air! which in this hot town 
we are deprived of in the day time, and 


the delightful ſhade of the wide ſpread- 


ing trees, a pleaſure which can be known 
in its full extent only in theſe climates, 
where the ſultry heat of the ſun is intole- 
Table! The clearneſs and brightneſs of 


the ſky add indeed to the beauty of a 


proſpect, and throw a double gloom 


upon the ſhade. But in your cold 


err clime, the glorious ſun is always 
welcome, 
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welcome, ſeldom too powerful, and too 
oven abſent. 


F . diſtant in 5 country, chiefly 
along the ſea coaſt, are large plantations 


of ſugar and tobacco, which belong to 


the Portugueſe, who reſide at St. Salva- 


dor; each of them employs a FROG num- 
ber of ſlaves. 


But it is not the tobacco, or the ſugar, 
or the fertility of the earth, which have 
brought chriſtian adventurers here; but 
the riches which the bowels of the earth 
contain, and which theſe Indians value 
not. The. diamond mines all belong 


to the king, and are a great ſource of his 


riches ; although the diamonds are 
eſteemed not quite ſo fine as thoſe of 
Golconda, having ſomething of a yellow 


caſt: here are likewiſe ſome amethyſts, 


and a. great number of topazes, n 
are to be beugt ere. W 


I den t know derber ei ig that he 
ſoil or climate is not proper for corn, or 


whether 
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Whether the inhabitants are too indo- 
lent to cultivate it; but it is cer- 
tain, that the Portugueſe do not grow 


near enough to ſupply their own tables; ; 


but eat Cafſada pulverized, they call it 
farima de Pao, which is —_— 


Powder of poſt, and a moſt proper name; 


for it has no kind of taſte, but feels in 
the mouth like chaff ; it is not made into 


| bread, but ſtands upon the table in a diſh, 


As it is not cuſtomary to truſt foreign- 


ers with horſes, we were obliged to go 
our little excurſion in chairs, and theſe 


being as extraordinary as any thing I have 
ſeen in the country, I ſhall endeavour to 
deſcribe them. They are of an oblong 
make, one pole is fixed before and one 
behind, the top and bottom -are faſtened 
together by the pieces of wood to which 
the poles are fized, and no other wood- 


work round it, but curtains from top to 


bottom made of camblet and lined with 
bays, calculated, one would ſuppoſe, ra- 


ther for the frigid than the torrid zone; 
at 2 back part is a little ſeat about the 
breadth 
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breadth of two hands; I ſuppoſe tho 
who are uſed to them, can ſit very well; 
but between the narrowneſs of the ſear, 


and the motion of the chair, a ſtranger 


is in danger of being thrown out at every 
ſep. The chair is carried by two negro 
ſlaves on their ſhoulders; at every 


Rep the foremoſt gives a groan, which 
the other anſwers: this helps to make 
them keep an equal pace; but it is 


a melancholy diſagreeable noiſe, and 
when we firſt came on ſhore, hearing the 
ſlaves, who were in parties, carrying any 


thing from one place to another, utter 
theſe kind of moans, we thought they 


were oppreſſed with burthens beyond 


their ſtrength; which excited in us much 
pity for the llaves, and accordingly great 
contempt for their maſters. 


I muſt not omit giving you an account 
of a wonderful creature, which the Por- 
tugueſe are conſtantly talking of, and in- 
ſiſt upon my believing: Their account is 
as follows; that a creature of the ſerpent 
kind, which is found in low marſhy 
ground, 
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ground, chiefly along the borders of ri» 
vers, is ſo large that it will ſwallow a 
bullock whole; the method is this, it 
begins at the tail of the beaſt, and licks 


it all over with its tongue, the ſtrength 


of which, and the uncommon quality of 
the ſaliva, is ſuch, that it breaks every 
bone, and makes the whole carcaſe ſoft 
and glutinous, by which means the ſer- 


pent ſucks down a creature much larger 


than itſelf. They add likewiſe that a 
great many human lives are loſt by theſe 


ſerpents, for whenever any man is ſo un- 
fortunate as to be within ſight of one of 
them, it is impoſſible for him to make 
his eſcape : I have no great faith in theſe 


my informers, but I mult obſerve, that 
Don Ulloa, whom I eſteem a good au- 


thority, mentions in his voyage, creatures 
which anſwer to this deſcription, 
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Fear ce whatever I have yet faid of the 

Portugueſe on this coaſt, ſhe ws thenr 
to have more vices than virtuesz therefore 
I ar happy before I leave them, to õbſerve 
to their honour, that im the midſt of alt 
their vices; they have ſhewed great bus 
manity, as well as policy, in their" treat- 
ment of the original natives in this con- 
try, whom they have left a free though 
conquered people; they are not either 
ſervants or flaves, büt are rmoffly retires 
to the interior parts of the country, where 
they are governed by theit own laws, arid 
exerciſe their own religion The Portus 
gueſe, in this, have not followed the 
cruel example of their neighbors the 
Spaniards; whoſe religious zeal has car- 
ried them to the height of barbarity: the 
; methogls they have taken to make the 
E Americans 
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Americans in that part of the country 
they have conquered, em brace the ch riſtian 
religion, is a diſgrace not only to chriſtia- 
nity, but to human nature.—The Portu- 
gueſe have miſſionaries diſperſed through- 
out the country: and it is not, they ſay, 
very unuſual for the natives to become 
Chriſtians; but when they 905 it is not 
by compulſion. 


All the 00 both men and women 
are ſlaves, brought from Africa, of the 
negro kind; by nature diſagreeable, but 
often rendered ſtill more ſo, by frightful 
marks on their faces, made by their pa- 
rents when they are young; they are all 
made chriſtians as ſoon as houghr, and it 
is amazing to ſee the effect the pageantry 
of the Roman Catholic religion has upon 
their uninformed minds; they are as de- 
vout as the common people in our cities 
are prophane; conſtant at their worſhip, 
obedient to their preceptors without ſcru- 
ple, and inſpired with all the enthuſiaſm 
of devotion ;. the gilded. pomp, the ſo- 
lemnity of proceſſions, the myſterious 
| rites, 


Easr Ixpizs, Sc. FE 
rites, the fear as well as admiration of 
their ghoſtly fathers, all conſpire to 
render them ſo. 


From the warm and ſteady devotion 
of the common people here, it has often 
occurred to me, that the plain good ſenſe - 
of the proteſtant worſhip, ſo well calcu- 
lated for thoſe who can diſtinguiſh the 
ſubſtance from the ſhadow, is much 
wanting in that glare and ſhew, which 
catches the eye, and leads the 1 imagination 
of the vulgar. Confeſſion itſelf, was it 
not abuſed, is an excellent inſtitution; and 
were the Roman Catholic prieſts to take 
as much care of the morals of their flock, 
as they do toattach them to the church, 
they would be the moſt virtuous common 

people in the gon | 


It muſt ſeem ſtrange, that whatever 
ſubject I begin a letter upon, it generally 
ſlides into religion before I finiſh-it : but 
it cannot be otherwiſe, where the forms 
of religion encompaſs every thing, where 
one half of the people are governed by 
E 2 ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition, and the other half make uſe 


of it 9 with. 


May you enjoy long life, in chat 
country, where men profeſs leſs zeal, 
and practiſe more virtue. 


Adieu. 


LeTTER XIII. 


* 
a 


Cape of Good Hope, Nov. 1764. 


Have now the pleaſure to addreſs you 
from a place which travellers have 
ſpoken of in the higheſt terms, and in- 
deed not without ſome reaſon. 1 


For, beſides the great conveniencies, 
refreſhments, and good accommodations 
to be met with here, I think every one 
muſt be pleaſed with the town, which 
SHS 2 1 3 ® N ' e - has 
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has all the regularity and neatneſs uſual 
amongſt the Dutch: the ſtreets are all 
parallel to each other; and there is one 
large ſquare with trees planted round, and 
a canal of water from fprings running 
down: the houſes are very good, and have 
a neat appearance on the outſide; which 
altogether make it a very pretty town, 
and, ſome few circumſtances excepted, 
equal in neatneſs and conveniences to 
any of our ſea- ports in England. The go- 
vernor's garden, as it is called, is a very 
large garden belonging to the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company, where ſtrangers, 
and ſometimes the inhabitants, walk by 
way of mall: the method this is laid out 
in appears ſomething extraordinary. In 
the middle, is one very long broad walk, 
planted on each ſide with oaks, which 
ſtand very cloſe, and the boughs ſpread 
in ſuch a manner as to have exactly the 
appezrance of eſpaliers, which, although 
tall for ſuch ornament, are ſhort for oaks ; 
the reſt of the garden is divided into 
ſquares, and planted on each ſide the 
walks in the ſame manner; within the 

E 3 ſquares 
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ſquares 1 is a vaſt yariety of plants of all 
countries and climates, to which the oaks 
are an excellent detence from the high 


winds, as well as a great ſhelter to peo- 
ple walking. 


At the end of the grand walk are iron 


rails, which give view into an incloſure, 
in which one ſees ſeveral extraordinary 


beaſts and birds; the governor has a very 
curious collection, and moſt of them na- 
tives of the country; amongſt the beaſts, 
are the zebra, or wild aſs, elks, tigers, 

leopards, wolves, &c. = 


In one part of the garden, à little de- 
tached, is a pretty good houſe, called the 
garden houſe : this is always kept readyto 
accommodate any of their governors 
paſſing to and from India: Engliſh go- 
vernors, admirals, commanders in chief, 
&c. are complimented with ene in t 

while they ſtay. 5 


The Dutch, _ ke themfelues 
much upon being good gardeners, ſhew 
that fort of pride no where more than in 

this 
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this country; which being ſo ſituated 
between the extremes of heat and cold, 
is particularly favourable to vegetation : 
and produces almoſt all the fruits, vege- 
tables, and plants, common to both 
Europe and Aſia. The inhabitants them- 
ſelves ſay, that there is not a fruit in the 
world but what. grows here; however 
they are a good deal miſtaken, and in this 
particular, I think travellers who have 
mentioned the Cape, have ſaid rather too 
much: Indeed, it is no wonder that any. 
perſon coming from ſea, particularly after 
having been long in India, and finding 
the tables covered with ſuch plenty and 
variety of agreeable fruits, to which they 
were accuſtomed in both climates, ſhould 
be very ready to ſubſcribe to the opi- 
nion of this being the moſt fruitful coun- 
try in the world. They in general do not 
ſtay till the novelty is worn off, or do not 
conſider the ſubject. If they did, I think 
they would not attribute the plenty ſo 
much to the ſoil or climate, as to the 
ſteady induſtry of the Dutch: a well- 
known proof that they are the cauſe of 
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it, is, that when this Cape was in poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion of the Engliſh, they quitted it, be- 
cauſe, on account of the barrenneſs of 
the country, it was not worth the expence 
of keeping. 


But let me obſerve by way of excuſe _ 
for my countrymen, that notwithſtand- 
ing the preſent plenty, and although 
ſmiling vineyards, gardens, and planta- 
tions are ſcattered over many parts of the 
land, nothing can appear more bleak and 
barren, than thoſe parts of the country 
' which ſtill remain uncultivated. 


In many, Engliſh oaks are planted in 
great 8 which although tall, 
never grow to be large; as to European 
fruits, ſuch as apricots, peaches, ſtraw- 
berries, &c. although they are exceed- 
ingly plentiful, and very pleaſant, they 
are never ſo perfect as in England; and 
oranges, and ſome other fruits peculiar to 
warm climates, are very poor. | 


All 
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Al which I ſhould account for thus; 
that although, between the induſtry of 
the inhabitants, and the uncommon fine- 
neſs of the climate, an amazing variety 
of trees, plants, fruits, and vegetables, 
are produced, the ſoil itſelf is too poor 
to bring ſome of them to perfection. 


The fineſt fruit is the grape, which is 
extremely large and well flavoured: the 

vines grow as in moſt other wine countries 
in fields like corn, without any ſupport; 2 

but on account of the high winds, the 
vineyards are defended with oaks in the 
manner I have deſcribed in the gardens, 


The vintage is in autumn, which is 
about March and April, when a conſide- 
rable quantity of wine is made ; the white 
they call Cape Madeira, the beſt red is 
a ſort of Tent. 


The town ſtands under the MN of 
three ſteep lofty hills, which extend a 
conßzdöerable way into the country: theſe 
hills 
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bills from their ſhape, are called the 
Table- land, the Sugar-loaf, and the 


Lion's-rump, the rſt of which before a 


gale of wind, is always covered with a 
thick cloud, which the people call the 
devil's table-cloth; it is an infallible 
ſign, that within twelve hours at moſt, 
the wind will blow ſtrong off the land, 
the wind laſts perhaps for two or three 
days, when it ceafes for a day or two, and 


then, after the fame ſign, begins to blow 


again: it is almoſt a continual high 
wind; not however ſo turbulent, but that 
that ſhips ride very ſafe at anchor nine 
months in the year in the Bay; which is 
formed by a little iſland oppoſite, called 


Penguin iſland. 


In the winter months, which are 
June, July, and Auguſt, any ſhip which 
arrives is obliged to put into another 
bay about eight miles to the eaſtward of 


the cape, and called Cape Falſe, or F alle 


Bay. 


The 
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The Dutch are of opinion that the 
high winds are a great bleſſing; for ſay 
they, the climate is hot, and we ſtand fo 
very low, that a common breeze could 
not 'reach us, and the place would be 
very unhealthy. As it is, they enjoy a 
competent ſhare of health, having but 
few ſickly people amongſt them; and yet 
what is very extraordinary, their lives in 
general do not exceed fifty years, and 
vaſt numbers die between forty and fifty, 
ſo that a very old man or woman is 
really a wonder. | 

The ſmall pox when it happens 
amongſt them, which is perhaps once in 
ten, or ſeven years, is a moſt dreadful 
calamity ; the devaſtation it makes ex- 
ceeds belief ; whole families, parents, 
children, and ſlaves are ſometimes car- 
ried off by it: it ſpreads itſelf all over 
the country ; and people ſhut themſelves 
up from their neighbours, to eſcape the 
peſtilence. 


The 
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The Dutch aver that the climate is 
particularly unfavorable to the ſmall 
Pox : but I cannot attribute the morta- 
Hry ſo much to that cauſe, as to 'two 
others; firſt, their utter ignorance in 
managing the diſorder; and ſecondly, 


the improper ſtate of body they are 


always in to receive it; being moſtly fat 
groſs people, occaſioned partly by their 
diet (for they dreſs their victuals with a 
vaſt quantity of greaſe and butter, and 


the children live in the fame manner) 


and partly, by their want of exerciſe, 
which they uſe very little of; for altho? 
me Dutch are naturally ceconomilts and 
careful, they are not in this country 


active, but the labor i is Tent entirely to 


the ſlayes. 


The interior parts of this country, 


which by all accounts are fine, are ſel- 
dom viſited by travellers: but the Dutch 
have farms to the diſtance of many hun- 


dred miles. The people who live at 


them travel every year to the Cape with 
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the produce of their farms, corn, but- 
ter, fruits, &c. &c.; they travel in co- 
vered waggons with eight horſes, and 
are three or four weeks upon the road. 
Notwithſtanding theſe people are unpro- 
tected, and every family very diſtant 
from any of their own country, they 
live in peace and ſafety ; without any 
interruption from the Hottentots. 


At the diſtance of two or three hun- 
dred miles up the country are natural 
hot baths, which the Dutch hold in high 
eſteem for the cure of almoſt all difor- 
ders; but it ſeems chey have ever been 
fatal to the Engliſh who have tried them. 
Nothing but real neceſſity, I think, can 

induce any perſon to undertake a jour- 
ney of ſo much difficulty and fatigue; 
the only method of getting there is in 
covered waggons, with very few conve- 
niencies on the road, partly through a 
wild country which is infeſted by tigers, 
leopards, &c. &c. and ſome danger from 
faves eſcaped from their maſters, who 
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have taken ſhelter in theſe wilds, and are 
rendered deſperate by their Kappy 
ſituation. 


I am, &c. &c. 


LETTER XIV. 

cube of Good Hope, Dec. 1 764 

"HE Cape is an abſolute contraſt 

to the laſt we came from; and ha- 

ving been there, makes us more ſenſible 
of the liberty of doing whatever we 
pleaſe, and going wherever we have a 
mind. The Dutch police is admirable! 


ceconomy, regularity, and decency, are 
the effects of it. 


The chief officers are the governor, 
deputy, or (as they call at) ſecond | go- 
vernor, and the fiſcall; a very ſmall 
number of ſoldiers, Daene by an 
officer who has the rank of -lieutenant- 


colonel: the governor has been here 


abun- 
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abundance of years, and has raiſed by 
flow degrees from a private ſoldier to 
his preſent rank; moſt of the inhabi- 
rants were born here, and here moſt of 
them will be buried : not having, in ge- 
neral, either inclination or abilities to 
go to Europe: they are moſt of them 
connected, and doubly connected here, 
by marriages and intermarriages; they 
have houſes and land, their gains are 
not ſufficient to enable them to return to 
the mother- country with fortunes; but 
certain, and ſufficient to enable them 
to live with comfort here, where they are 
bleſſed with a moderate government, and 
a delightful climate. 


\ 


I never was in a place where pace 
ſeemed to enjoy ſo much comfort; 
few are very rich, none miſerably poor; 
great riches would be uſeleſs, as they have 
no means of ſpending; thoſe who have 
juſt the neceſſaries of life are therewith 
content, becauſe they never expected 
more; their ideas and their wants are 
few, and there is that happy conſtitu- 


tional 
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tional dulneſs in the Dutch, which keeps 
them perfectly ſatisfied without either 
buſineſs or pleaſures to occupy _ 
minds. 


#7 


"The, women are rather more adtiys: 
delicacy is not the characteriſtic of the 
Dutch females, but they are decent, 
Plump, un. and chearful. 


N a place viſited by all. 
ſtrangers, is a neat Dutch farm, about 
eight miles from the Cape, remarkable 
for making very rich wines both red 
and white, which are much eſteemed 
every where, both on account of the 
richneſs and ſcarcity: The grapes, it 
ſeems, of this vine · yard, owing to ſome- 
ching particular in the ſoil, are luperinh. 
to any other in the country. 1 
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LETTER . 


Cape of Good Hope, Feb, 1765. 
Othing can be more agreeable to 


the people of this place, than 
the arrival of an Engliſh ſhip, as it cauſes 
a a circulation of money, and indeed it is 
chiefly by the Engliſh that moſt people in 
the townare ſupported; not only by caking 
the Captains, Paſſengers, &c. to board 
at their houſes, but by furniſhing the 
ſhips with proviſion. A great many 
French ſhips likewiſe ' ſtop here, and all 
the Dutch paſſing to and from India; 
but for the laſt they are obliged ro pro- 
vide according to certain prices, ſtipulat- 
ed by the Dutch company, and as neither- 
the Dutch or French ſpend their money 
lo freely as the Engliſh, of courſe they 
are not fo deſirable _ 


The cuſtom | is to pay a rix-dollar daily - 
for each perſon's board and lodging, for 


which they are provided with every thing, 
F _ the 
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the tables are plentiful, the houſes are clean, 
and the people obliging, and what makes 
it extremely comfortable, is, that moſt of 
them ſpeak Engliſh; French is likewiſe 
ſpoken by many; ſo that foreigners find 
themſelves more at home in this port 
than can be imagined. 7 
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HE ſervants of the Dutch, except 

a very few Hottentots, are all 
faves, brought originally from different 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. What ſeems. 
extraordinary is, that they do not learn 
to talk Dutch, but the Dutch people 
learn their dialect, which is called Portu- 
gueſe; and is a corruption of that lan- 
guage, ſome of them are called Malays 
or Malayneſe, brought from the country 
of Malacca, and the iſlands to the eaſt- 
ward of India, ſubject to the Dutch com- 
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pany. Theſe ſlaves differ from the others 
in the flatneſs of their faces, the length 
of their eyes, and the diſtance of the 
eyes from each other; they are likewiſe 
leſs black, but more of a pale yellow. 
This caſt of people are remarkable for the 
violence of their paſſions, and are to the 
utmoſt degree revengeful ; a melancholy 
inſtance of their violence has happened 
lately. One of them being offended with 
his maſter, gave himſelf up to the fury 
of his paſſion, and as the term is, run 
a muck, a thing which is not unuſual. 
The firſt ſtep he took was to intoxicate 
himſelf with opium, then letting his lon 
hair looſe about him, he ſallied out with 
a knife in his hand, running ſtrait for- 
ward, to ſtab every man, woman, child, 
or animal which he metwith. Fortunately, 
only one perſon was killed before he was 
taken ; but the execution which followed, 
was the moſt cruel that could be invented 
by the art of man: a lingering death 
upon the rack, with the application of 
burning inftruments in a manner too 
ſhocking to repeat. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Cape of Good Hope, March 1765. 

Have purpoſely deferred giving you 
any account of the natives of this 
country, the Hottentots, till I could be 
aſſured that the ſtrange accounts J heard 
of them were true; my eyes have con- 
vinced me, that fome of them are, and 
others have from e 1 


1 They are by nature tolerably white, 


and not unhandſome, but as ſoon as a 


child is born, they rub it all over with oil, 


| and lay it in the ſun; this they repeat till 


it becomes brown : and always break the 
infant's noſe, ſo that it lays cloſe to its 


face ; as they grow up, they continue 


conſtantly to rub themſelyes with oil or 
greaſe, and by degrees become almoſt a 
jet black; this it ſeems they do to 
ſtrengthen themſelves. a 


Their 
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Their dreſs is the ſkins of beaſts quite 
vndreſſed, one they tie over their 
ſhoulders, and another round their waſte 
by way of apron, their wriſts, ankles, 
and waſtes, are ornamented with glaſs- 
beads, bits of tobacco pipes, pieces of 
braſs, and ſuch kind of trumpery, and 
ſometimes even the dried entrails of 
beaſts. 


Their only riches is in cattle, and 
their employment feeding them ; except 
the hunting of wild beaſts, at which 
they are exceedingly expert; the ſkins 
they conſtantly bring to the town, and 
barter with the Dutch for trumpery 
beads, &c. &c. or ſpirituous liquors, of 
which they are exceſſively fond. 


: Drukenaek and gluttony are the vices 

to which they are moſt addicted; having 
no moderation in either eating or drink- 
ing, but whenever it is in their power, 
indulge themſelves in either to the greateſt 
enceſs, devouring as much at a meal, as 


F 3 would 
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would be ſufficient for days, ſeldom 
leaving off while there is any thing left 
to eat or drink: they then lay down in 
their hovels till pinched again by hunger. 


They have no ſuperiority amongſt 
them but the chiefs which are choſen 
when they make war, which one nation 
of Hottentots often does againſt another, 
though never againſt the Dutch; but 
theſe chiefs have no diſtinction in their 
manner of living, tor they have not the 
leaſt idea of the grandeur, or what all other 
people eſteem the neceſſaries, of life. 
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It is a doubtful point whether they 
have any notion of a deity, as nothing 
like a religious ceremony is ever obſerved 
amongſt them: bur moſt of the Dutch 
are of opinion that they worſhip the ſun; 
a very natural conjecture, for although 
they appear hardly a degree above the 
brute creation, ſtill one muſt allow they 
have the faculty of thinking, conſequent- 
ly muſt attribute the earth, the ſky, and 
all about them, to ſome ſuperior power. 
I | The 
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The ſun is the moſt glorious object we 
behold, and the moſt likely to inſpire awe 
and reverence into thoſe who are not 
informed, that it is only one, of the 
many wonderful works of the Almighty. 


They have no books or letters of any 
kind, their language conſiſting chiefly in 
ſigns, nodding rhe head, and an undiſtinct 
rattling 1n the throat. 


The cuſtom 1n regard to their old peo- 
ple is truly ſhocking : whenever they 
come to ſuch an age as to be unable to 
fupport themſelves, their relations convey 
them to ſome diſtance, and let them ſtarve 
to death. In all other reſpects they are 


the molt quiet inoffenſive E in the 
world. 


They ſometimes become ſervants to 
the Dutch, and behave perfectly well; 
their honeſty may be depended upon for 
any thing but liquor, but they have all, 
both men and women, ſuch a ſtrong na- 
tural propenſity to intoxication, that it is 


F 4 never 
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never to be conquered: thoſe who are 


ſervants alter their appearance, and dreſs 


like ſlaves, but ſometimes return among 


their own * and to their own 
manners, 


LETTER XVIII. 


| Pondicherry, June 1765. 


HE ſhip we came in ſtopped at 
Nagapatam, a Dutch ſettlement 

on the coait of Coromandel; this firſt 
ſpecin:en I had of india rather ſurpriſed 
than picaſed me; I could not be recon- 


ciled to the vaſt numbers of black people 
who flocked to the ſhore on my firſt ar- 
rival; although I muſt acknowledge, 


that they were ſo far from being terrible 
in their appearance, that at firſt fight. I 
believed them all to be women, from the 
effeminacy both of their perſons and 
dreſs, the long white] jemmers and tur- 
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bands appear ſo truly feminine to ſtran- 


gers. But the almoſt ſtark-nakedneſs 
of the loweſt claſs 1s ſtill more * 


On our i we found the place 
in the greateſt confuſion, on account 


of the elopement of the Governor, who 


had juſt made his eſcape on board an 
Engliſh veſſel, in which he went to Ma- 
craſs, and put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of the Engliſh Governor there: he 
was ſcarcely miſled, when another Go 
vernor arrived from Batavia, with full 
powers to ſend his predeceſſor there under 
guard. On finding he had left the place, 
the Dutch had the barbarity to treat his 
lady in the moſt unkind manner, ſeized 
the furniture of her houſe, and put her- 


ſelf and children in priſon under ang 
confinement. 


Various were the opinions relative to 
the merit or demerit of the late Governor, 


but I ſhall not trouble you with ſuch unin- 
tereſting particulars, further than to ob- 


ſerye, that from this converſation 1 have 
learned 
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learned, that his fate is not an uncommon 


one: and likewiſe, that the policy of the 
Dutch company is as follows: whenever 
a Governor has acquired a great fortune, 
they call him to account for the manner 
in which it has been raiſed ; and it has 
always been in their power to find fome 
heavy charge againſt their Governors 
which merited puniſhment; but the rigid- 
deſs of juſtice has always been ſoftened, 
by a forteiture of half, or two thirds of 
the fortune. Judge then, how much theſe 
lovers of juſtice muſt be mortified ! that 
a delinquent ſhould eſcape their hands 
unpuniſhed. 


The Dutch goverments in India are 


not as the Engliſh, independent of each 
other; but ſubject to the General of Ba- 
tavia, to whom they are accountable; he 
is perhaps the greateſt and moſt powerful 
ſubject in the world. 3 


I am now writing from Pondicherry: 
the ruinous ate of this once fine place, 
falls my mind with a fort of pleaſing me- 

| | lancholy; 
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choly; one feels a kind of reverence 
and pity for ruined grandeur, even in 
things inanimate : a ſmall part of the pa- 
lace remains ſtanding, but not more than 
two houſes in the whole town, and thoſe, 
as well as the noble fortifications, in a 
ſhattered condition. 


I cannot help figuring to myſelf the 
fituation of its inhabitants during the 
ſiege, their property deſtroyed, their 
houſes laid waſte, widows bewalling the 
loſs of their huſbands, and mothers of 
their children! 


But they had this conſolation, that 
when conquered, they fell into the hands 
of a merciful enemy; the Engliſh, ever 
merciful as brave, never ſhewed it more 
than on this occaſion. , Private property 
was as much as poſſible ſecured, the 
French families were received at Ma- 


draſs, and treated with the greateſt kind- 
_ nels, 
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a few days, I ſhall then return again to the 
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They enjoyed likewiſe another privi- 


kee, which they recewed from heaven; 


I mean the conſtitutional gayete de cæur 


peculiar to the French nation, by which 
they ſoon forgot their loſſes and their 


griefs, and the ſound of a fiddle as 


uſual ſummoned them to the ſprightly 
dance. 


LETTER XIX. 


Maarafs, or Fort St. George, June 176 5. 
OU will congratulate me on being 
at laſt arrived in India, and in 


ftormy ocean: in the mean while I could 
not omit giving you ſome little, though 


imperfect account it mult be, of this tawn; 
which it would be unpardonable. to paſs 


over without ſaying ſomething in praiſe 


of, as it is without exception the prettieſt 
place 
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place I ever ſaw. Madraſs is built en- 
tirely by the Engliſh ; it is ſtrongly for- 
tified ; and the walls and works, as well 
as the barracks for the army, the ſtore- 
houſes, and every other public building, 
are ſo calculated as to be both convenient, 
and an addition to the beauty of the place. 


The town is laid out in ſtreets and 
ſquares; the houſes neat and pretty, 
many of them large; in all the good 
houſes the apartments are up ftairs, and 
all on one floor; the rooms are large 
and very lofty; moſt of the houſes are 
built with a varendar, which is a terrace 
on a level with the rooms in the front, 
and ſometimes in the back part of the 
houſe, ſupported by pillars below, and a 
roof above ſupported likewiſe by pillars, 
with rails round to lean on. The vares- 
dars give a handſome appearance to the 
houſes on the out- ſide, and are of great uſe, 
keeping out the ſun by day, and in the 
evenings are cool and pleaſant to ſit in. But 
what gives the greateſt elegance to the 
houſes 1 is a material peculiar to the place; 


it 
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it is a cement 'or plaſter call'd channam, 
made of the ſhells of a very large ſpecies 
of oyſters found on this coaſt ; theſe ſhells 
when burnt, pounded, and mixed with 
water, form the ſtrongeſt cement ima- 
ginable : if it is to be uſed as plaſter, 


they mix it with whites of eggs, milk, 
and ſome other ingredients; when dry, 


it is as hard, and very near as beautiful, 


as marble ; the rooms, ſtair-caſes, &c, 


are covered with it. 


A ſhort diſtance from the town is a 
ſmall elegant houſe and garden, where 
the Nabob of Arcot ſometimes reſides; 
the heat of the climate admits of an 


open airy ſtile of building, which is. 
pleaſing to the eye; a roof ſupported- 


with pillars 1s more elegant than a wall 


with windows and doors; beſides, the. 


rooms being unincumbered with chim- 
nies, makes it more eaſy to lay them out 
in uniformity: the cook rooms are always 


at ſore diſtance, and they have no ſer- 


vants apartments. 


A little 
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A little without the walls of Madrals 


is the black town, where are ſhops of 


all ſorts,” and where all the menial fer- 
vants belonging to the Engliſh reſide; 
for they are ſuch ſtrict obſervers of their 
religion, the tenets of which I ſhall 
hereafter be better able to inform you 
of, that they will neither eat nor drink, 
and are even unwilling to fleep, in their 
maſters houſes: and if it happens that 

they are obliged to remain the whole 
twenty-four hours, or more, without 
going home, they faſt rather than eat r 
drink with any but thoſe of their own ca. 


The Engliſh boaſt much of a delight- 
ful mount about ten miles diſtant, where 
the Governor and others have garden 
houſes, which they ſay are both cool and 
elegant. But let not what I have ſaid 
lead you to ſuppoſe, that any thing here 
is £quai to the noble edifices in Eng- 
land; I only mean, that there is a neat- 
veſs, and a uniform ſimplicity throughout 
the whole of this town, which cannot 
fail of being univerſally pleaſing. 


The 
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The mode of living, from the reli- 
gion of their ſervants, the heat of the 
climate, and other circumſtances, is ſo 
extraordinary, that I can ſcarcely believe 
myſelf amongſt Engliſh people: I am 
not at preſent qualified to give you a 
particular account of it: therefore, I 
| ſhall only ſay that they are expenſive in 
horſes, carriages, palengneens, and num- 
bers of ſervants; are fond of entertain- 
ments, dreſs, and pleaſure ; ſociable with 
each other, hoſpitable and civil to ſtran- 


gers. 


The heat here is exceſſive, but the cli- 
mate for India is eſteemed healthy, and 
people frequently come here for the reco- 
very of their health from Bengal; for the 
foil is dry, and the benefit of the lea breeze, 
which conſtantly blows from between 
twelve and one at noan till the ſame 
time at night, is a great advantage: as 
ſoon as the wind comes from the ſea the 
whole air is changed, and though hot, 
Tefs fo than before. The other twelve 
hours it blows off the land. 


The 
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The night air is ſo dry, that people 
frequently "ſleep without any cover, on 
the tops of their houſes, which are flat 
roofed, and find no inconvenience 
. 


I am detained here by the tremen- 
dous ſurf, which for theſe two days has 
been mountains high: and it is extraor- 
dinary, that on this coaſt, even with 
very little wind, the ſurf is often ſo 
high that no boat dares venture through 
it: indeed it is always high enough to be 


frightful. 


Till I have the pleaſure to addreſs you: 
from Bengal, 


1 am, Kc. &c. 
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LETTER XX. 


Calcutta, Auguſt 1705. 


T length I have the ſatisfaction to 
inform you of our arrival at Cal- 


cutta. The voyage from Madras, ſhort 


as it is, is a dangerous one; for the en- 


trance to the mouth of the Ganges is a 
very difficult piece of navigation, on 


account of the many iſlands, cut out 
the numberleſs branches of the river; 


many of which branches are really great 


rivers themſelves, and after ſweeping 


through and fertilizing the different parts 
of ſeveral provinces, there diſembogue 
themſelves, with great force, and the 


roaring noiſe of many waßers. 


Beſides there are 2 number of ſand 
banks, which, from the prodigious force 
of the waters, change their ſituation. 


Therefore it is ieceſfary to have a pilot. 
well ”"_ in the different channels; 


but 
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but as ſuch are not always to be had, 


many ſhips are thereby endangered, and 
ſometimes loſt. 


LETTER XXI. 


| Calcutta, April 1766. 

AST night, or rather early this 
morning, we had for the firſt time 

fince my arrival, what is called a North- 
weſter, which are very frequent in the hot 
ſeaſon ; a Northweſter is a violent ſtorm 


of wind from that quarter, attended with 


thunder, lightning, and rain: the loud- 
neſs of the thunder, the terrible flaſhes 
of lightning, the roaring of the wind, 
which carries all before it, and the de- 
luge of rain, are altogether tremendous : 


it appeared as if every crack of thunder 
muſt tear the roof of the houſe I was in 


from end to end. 
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The tempeſt being ſpent, was ſuc- 
ceeded by the azure morn, and the radi- 
ant ſun; which, tempered by the coolneſs 
of the earth, i ſome hours of the 
moſt delightful climate that can be ima- 
gined, but was too ſoon followed by exceſ- 
five heat, for after every Northweſter the 
heat ſenſibly increaſes till the rains com- 
mence. Every one now begins to look 
forward to that ſeaſon, wiſhing it was 
come. 


The baneful influence of the ſun is 

a melancholy reflection; the number of 
ſudden deaths amongſt the Engliſh, and 
the caution they are obliged to uſe to 


preſerve life, makes this ſeaſon very un- 
comfortable; and when it happens, as it 


ſometimes does, that the rains are late 
before they ſet in, the monality exceeds 
. 5 + £4 "01 


The illneſs of which moſt people die, 
i what is called here, a Packer fever, 
which 
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which frequently carries a perſon off in 
a few hours; the phyſicians eſteem it the 
higheſt degree of putridity. But ſome 
have more lingering illneſs, ſuch as bile 
in the ſtomach, which indeed is a diſor- 
der very few are entirely exempt from 
in theſe caſes: the intenſe heat relaxes 
the coats of the ſtomach ſo as to prevent 
digeſtion, which occafions much linels, 
and oft-times death. 


It is frequently ſaid, though very un- 
juſtly, that this climate never kills the 
Engliſh ladies; and, indeed, it muſt be 
allowed, that women do not fo often die 
of violent fevers as men, which is no 
wonder, as we hve more temperately, 
and expoſe ourſelves leſs in the heat of 
the day; and perhaps, the tenderneſs of 
our conſtitutions ſometimes prevents the 
violence of the diforder, and occaſions a 

lingering, inſtead of a ſudden, death 

But moſt Engliſh women labor under the 
oppreſſion of weak nerves, ſlow fevers, 
and bile : the diſorders I have mentioned, 
and the continual perſpiration, ſoon de- 
43 ſtroys 
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ſtroys the roſes on the cheeks of the 
young and beautiful, and gives them a 
pale yellow complexion. 


Tat Son to give you an account of 
the weather and climate, which inſen- 
ſibly led me to the conſequences of it: 
every thing but cold is in extremes here, 
the heat is intenſe, the rains floods, the 
winds hurricanes, and the hailſtones I 
dare not tell you how large, leſt you 
ſhould think I take the licence of a tra- 
veller. But what J always behold with 
reverence and awe, and at the ſame time 
with pleaſure, is the lightning; not an 
evening paſſes without it; it is not that 
re glare of light J have been uſed 
to ſee, but a beautiful fire, which plays 
amongſt the clouds, and paſſes from one 
part of the heavens to another, in every 


direction, and in every variety of view 
tion. 
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Lerrer XXI. 


Mot te Jill September 1766. 


S the rains were not quite over when 
A we ſet out from Calcutta on the 
firſt of September, our progreſs up the 
river was exceedingly ſlow; we were a 
fortnight getting to Coſſumbuzar, where 
we ſpent a few days: at Coſſumbuzar is 
an Engliſh factory, where a vaſt quan- 
tity of raw ſilk is prepared, a great vari- 
ety of piece ſilk and handkerchiefs are 
made, beſides ſtockings, gloves, and 
other articles; the ſtockings, laren. 
&c. are all knit by men. 


The company's ſervants are fond of 
being appointed to theſe out ſettle- 
ments, becauſe it is more advantageous 
than the appoinrments at Calcutta ; 
otherwiſe perhaps not ſo agreeable, as 
there are ſometimes but three or four 
Engliſh amidſt a number of black peo- 
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Juſt above Caſſambuzar 1s * Motte 
+ Gill, or the lake of Pearl, one of the 
prettieſt of the Mahomedan palaces, and 
is now the habitation of the Engliſh reſi- 
dent at the Durbar: the ſpot has its name 
from a lake of clear water, which ſur- 
rounds it on every ſide, except one ſmall 
entrance; it was made by a former 
Nabob of Muxadabad. In caſe of war, 
this was a place of ſecurity for his wives 
and children to retire to. 


The buildings are in the ſtile of the 
country, along the middle of the ground 
at certain diſtances, are different "ſets of 
apartments, moſt of the rooms are ſmall 
and dark; but what I moſt diſapprove of, 
is the uſeleſs expence they have been 
at for walls, for from every ſet of 
apartments, are extended two long heavy 


walls, which reach on each ſide to the 


water's edge; this is the taſte in moſt of 
their palaces 3 the walls do not anſwer 
the purpoſe of our garden walls in Eng- 


45 Morte, Pearl, + Gill, a Lake. 
i land 
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land (for they plant no fruit trees againſt 
them) nor any other purpoſe that I can 
conceive, but to divide the gardens into 
ſmaller parts, and by that means lefſen 
the l and increaſe the heat. 


The moſt pleaſing amongſt their build- 
ings are thoſe in the open ſtile, apart- 


ments which are not ſurrounded with a 
wall, but the roofs ſupported with dou- 


ble and triple rows of light pillars, 
which have a fe elegant effect. 


We may cally ſuppoſe, that the Nabih 
who expended ſuch great ſums of money 
to build, to plant, and to dig that im- 
menſe lake, little foreſaw that it ſhould 
ever become a place of reſidence for an 
Engliſh Chief, to be embelliſhed and al- 
tered according to his taſte, to be defiled 


by Chriitians, or contaminated by ſwine's 
ged. 


Much leſs could he foreſee that his 
ſucceſſors on the Muſnud ſhould be 
ON to court theſe Chiefs, that they 


ſhould 


OY 
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ſhould hold the Subahſhip only as a a gift 


from the Engliſh, and be by them main- 


tained in all the pageantry, without any 
of the power of royalty. 
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W "ef va above Motte Gill 1s 
Muxadabãd, the preſent capital of the 
three provinces, a vile dirty place : the 
palaces of the Nab6b, and houſes of the 
great people, are built of ſtone, with more 
expence than taſte : thoſe of the common 
herd, of ſtraw and bamboo, ſo low that 
it is difficult to ſtand upright in them. In 
this city reſide ſome of the richeſt mer- 
chants in the world. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Mongheir, OF. 1766. 

Rocceding up the river, we arrived at 
Mongheir, which is a very large 

fort, and many good buildings in it in 
»The Abad, or City of Murad. 
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the 13 ſtile, but the fortifications 
are a good deal fallen to decay; and as 
it now ſerves as quarters for a part 


of the Engliſh army, it undergoes daily 
alterations. 


The country about it is remarkably fer- 
tile, beautiful, and healthy. About two 
miles diſtant is a houſe on the top of a 
very high hill, which commands a vaſt 
extent of country, with every thing that 
can form a romantic and delightful proſ- 


pect. On one ſide, the Ganges, with 
the near and diſtant rocks; on the other, 


the fort, numberleſs hills and valleys, 
with woods, villages, corn-helds, and 
gardens; ſingle houſes and moſques ſcat- 
tered here and there; elephants, buffalos, 
camels, and all kinds of cattle, which, 


with the people, form a moving land- 
ſcape of great variety, in miniature. 


This is a delightful retreat for the com. 
manding officer of the troops z ifa breath 


of air blows fram the heavens, one muſt 
feel it here, 


"0 | "x 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Patna, November, 1766. 


LE found it extremely tedious, and 
were almoſt a month from Caſ- 


ſambuzar to Monghier, and to Patna ten 
days. 


Ihe method of travelling by water is 
ſo ſingular, that I muſt give you ſome 
account of it. 


Juſt before the rains ſet in, which is 
about the middle of July, the waters of 
the Ganges begin to increaſe, occaſioned 
by the ſnow on the tops of the hills 

from whence the river iſſues (near thir- 
teen hundred miles from- the fea) being 
melted by the ſun ; as ſoon as the rains 
commence it hourly increaſes, pouring 
with the moſt impetuous velocity, and 
the river has the appearance of a ſea. 
Ard in ſome parts, where there happen 
to be rocks, or very high hills on each 
hide 
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fide pretty near the river, the water being 
there pent up, it riſes to a prodigious 
height; and the current is ſo ſtrong and 
rapid that it is hardly poſfible for any 
boat to ſtem it. 


After about two months, when the 
violence of the rain begins to ſubſide, 
the water falls almoſt as ſuddenly as it 
aroſe ; and that which was of late one 
entire ſheet of water, except perhaps 
ſome tops of trees, now appears to be 
a fertile country, covered with woods, 
corn- fields, and other plantations; and the 
different arms which the river branches 
into, form many little iſlands, which in 
the rainy ſeaſon one has no idea of. 


Some of thoſe little iſlands produce 
three and four crops yearly; rice, which 
grows only when it is covered with water; 


after that, corn; then water-melong, 
PH ” 


The progreſs up*the Ganges is ſo ex- 
ceedingly flow, that the voyage from 
| Calcutra 
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Calcutta to' Allahabad takes near three 


months to perform it in; at the ſame 


time that it is common to go from Alla- 
habid to Calcutta in twenty days. When 
a boat comes down the river it takes 


the middle of the rapid ſtream, which 


carries it down without the help of oars 
or ſail; but it is extremely dangerous, 
on account of the many turnings, which 
require a dextrous management; and 
likewiſe from the many ſmaller arms, 
vrhich diſcharge themſe]ves into the great 
river, and cauſe ſuch an eddy from 
the meeting of two or three currents, 
that the largeſt b::4geroo cannot ſtand it, 
but is whirled round and round like 2 
millſail, and ſometimes overſet; by 
which misfortune many European lives 


have been loſt; as. to the black people; 


they generally ſwim ſo well as to eſcape 
to rhe ſhore. 


A budgeroo is not much unlike a city 
barge; the covered part generally divided 
into two pretty good 1 rooms, and an open 


varander, 
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varander, carrying from ten to twenty 
oars, and as many men, called dandys; the 
maſter, who ſteers, is called a ſarang. 


Theſe fellows are very dextrous in 
their way, aud ſeem to have the pro- 
perty of fiſhes; at leaſt I muſt look upon 
them as amphibious animals, for the wa- 
ter appears to be as much their element 
as the land : in the paſlage up the river 
they moſtly tow; but when they come 
to a creek, of which there are many 
rery broad, they faſten the rope round - 
their waſtes, and, throwing themſelves 
from the land, which is often very high, 
ſwim acroſs, dragging the badgeroo after 


them. 


When the ſqualls of wind and rain come 
on, if they can find no place to lay by, 
they} jump into the river, and hang with 
their hands upon the edge of the boat, . 
to keep it ſteady, with juſt their mquths 
above the water ; in this manner they 
continue till the ſquall i is over. The. 


work 
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work of towing, or, as it is called, track- 
ing, is ſometimes exceedingly laborious ; 
for the banks, which, when the river is 
lowered, are the height of a houſe at 
leaſt above the water, are ſo ſoftened 
by the rains, that the dandies fink mid- 
leg at every ſtep they take ; frequently 
large pieces of the banks give way, and 


by their fall boats are ſunk or over- 


ſet. 


Sometimes they row; then it 1s they 
ſeem to enjoy themſelves, ſinging all 
together, with great vehemence, ſome 
ſongs peculiar to their employment. 


A family has frequently two budgeroos 


beſides boats; one of the boats is for 
cookery, the others for ſervants, provi- 
ſions, furniture, and other neceſſaries; 
for whenever people remove from one 
place to another, they are obliged to 
carry all theſe things with them, even 
palenqueens, carriages, and horſes, fo 


that the troop of attendants of every kind 


amounts to a great number of people. 
| 5 When 
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When one chooſes to dine, &c. the 
budgeroo is ſtopped, and the boats which 
are wanted come round it, and the dinner is 
ſerved with as much order as on ſhore ; 
it is ſurpriſing how they can cook half a 
dozen or more diſhes,. in a boat only 
defended from the air by a tilt made of 
mats. 5 4+, at 


Except in the ſqualls, which are frequent 
in the rainy ſeaſon, it is a moſt eaſy me- 
thod of travelling, and, when a party of 
budgeroos go together, very agreeable, 


When the budgeraos ſtop at night, the 
dandies make their fires on the ſnore, each 


caſt by themſelves, and boil their rice, 
which is all they live upon. 
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Paina, Nou. 1766. 
"Ravelling by land is very inconve- 
nient, and on account of the num- 
ber of attendants very expenſive; for as 
there are no carriage roads, the only me- 
thod 1s in in Patenqueens. 


+ * * 9 


Therefore it is neoeflery before any 
perſon ſets out on a journey, to have 10. 
lief of bearers laid at certain diſtances; 
which is done by giving notice to an of. 
ficer for that purpoſe, who ſends orders 
to all the fouzdars, which are goverfions 
of diſtricts, and are anſwerable for the 
behaviour of the people they provide. 


There are no inns upon the road, or 
other convenient places to ſtop at; there- c 
fore it is neceſſary to have two ſets of 0 
tents, that the one ſet may be advancing f 
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for the reception of the travellers, while 
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they repoſe themſelves in the others. As 
the journies by land are moſtly made in 
the hot ſeaſon when the rivers are dry, 


they generally travel by night, and n by 
in the heat of the day. 


LETTER XXVI. | 


Bockapoor, March 1767. 


Oct apoor is a pleaſant village on the : 
banks of the Ganges, about three 
miles above. Patna; in it at preſent are © 
cantonments for about a third part of the 
Engliſh army: theſe temporary canton- 
ments are ſmall, houſes called bungaloes, 
made of ſtraw and bamboo. About four 
miles farther up the river, at a place 
called Dinapoor, the company is carrying 
on a conſiderable building, which is to 
contain barracks and accommodations 


for the troops, and to be the head quar- 
ters in this province. 


HT” Patina, 
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Patna, the capital of the province of 
Bahar, is a very large fortified town, 
built cloſe on the banks of the Ganges, 
the town and ſuburbs not leſs than five 
mules in length ; but the breadth is in no 
proportion, being in ſome parts not more 
than a ſingle ftreet; for in this climate 
every one is defirous of being near the 
river. There is a fort and many large 
ſtone buildings in the Indian ſtile ; but 
the greateſt part of the town 1s compoſed 
of ſtraw huts, which make a miſerable 
1 | appearance. The ſtreets are moſtly ex- 
# tremely narrow, and as none of them are 
1 paved, the town is intolerably dirty in 
the rainy ſeaſon, and duſty in the dry. 


' Patna is a place of very great traffic. 
The Engliſh company have one of their 
moſt conſiderable factories there, where 
they carry on a great trade in ſalt-petre, 
beſides opium, falt, bettlenut, and tobacco, 
which are the chief branches of Commerce 1 
in this part of the country. 
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The French and Dutch have likewiſe 
factories there. | 


Carpets are manufactured in the place, 
and a coarſe ſort of painted callicos, fi- 
gured table- linen, and ſome very ordi- 
nary wrought muſlins. Patna is famous 
for * hookers which are ſaid to be made 
better here than in any part of India, par- 
ticularly the part called the chillim, or 
the cover for the fire; ſome of them are 
copper inlaid with ſilver, of moſt curious 
workmanſhip. They have various other 
trades, for ſuch manufactories as are 
ufetul in the country, 


The houſes being built of ſtraw is the 
cauſe of frequent fires in the towns, par- 
ticularly in the cold ſeaſon, for then the 
people make a little fire in their huts to 
warm themſelves by; and from their na- 
tural heavineſs they fall aſleep near it, 
which often coſts not only their own lives, 
but many others: and this calamity ſeems” 
more peculiar to Patna than any other 

* The Indian ſmoaking- pipe. | 


H 3 place, 
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place, for fires have not only happened 
there oftener, but with greater violence. 


In a late fire, a great number of Ma- 
homedans retired to a moſque, ſuperſti- 
tiouſly believing that it would be an aſy- 
lum from the flames ; but the unhappy 
victims did not find it ſo, for although 
the moſque, which was of ſtone, did not 
blaze, it heated to ſuch a degree, that 
the poor creatures were ſcorched to 
death. 

A Mahomedan of ſome rank who te- 
ſides in the town being abſent for the day, 
had the misfortune to have his * zanunnab 
burned, wherein were his -women -and 
children to the number of twenty perſons: 
the women knew their danger, but, either 
dreading. the jealous rage of their huſ- 


bands, or the diſgrace of being expoſed 


in public, did not attempt to make their 
eſcape, and periſhed, 
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the black people, the deſtruction was 


great to their houſes and their goods, and 
ſeveral hundreds of them | loſt their lives. 


All this calamity ſeems to give them 
no caution to guard againſt the like in 
future, for ſtill fires are conſtantly -break- 


ing out; and when they find themſelves 


ſurrounded by the flames, they ate 


| ſo overpowered by the diſtreſs it occaſions, 


that they ſtand looking on each other 
with terror and aſtoniſhment, and are ſo 


far from taking any pains to prevent the 
fire from ſpreading, that many of 'them 
are not able to remove therhſelves ( or their 


children from the danger. : 


"wu countty ubm Phe ir Bit and 
open, A dry foil and tolerably healthy; 


but the heat is great, and the hot winds 


particularly diſagreeable, coming for ſome 
hundred miles over a country, the greateſt 
part of which is burning land, it inereaſes 
in heat as it paſſes, bringing "_ im- 


menſe clouds of duſt. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Allahabad, . 7767. 


8 I have already given you an 
account of the method of travel 
ling by water, my voyage from Patna to 
this place can afford you no entertain- 
ment. The only conſiderable city on the 
way is Benaras, in the province of that 
name. This province is governed by a 
Hindoo rdjah, formerly tributary to the 
emperor, but now to the ſubadar Sujab 
Ul Dowlet ; and, as is uſual in ſuch diſ- 
tricts as are governed by rãjabs, is peo- 
wo. Haaſe entirely by Hindoos.. 


The uy of Benaras 1s the famous 
ſeat of Eaſtern learning and ſcience, 
where particularly the Sancrit language, 
and the principles of the Hindoo Reli- 
gion, are taught to children of the 

Brahmin 
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Broabmin tribe. Peace reigns in their 
territories; even animal blood is not 
ſhed. The prieſts, who are very nume- 
rous, are ſupported in eaſe and plenty; 


the reſt of the people are moſtly manu- 


faQturers, ſuch as weavers, Sc. 1 

The road, for a conſiderable diſtance 
before you enter into Benaras, is through 
long avenues of lofty trees, planted there 
as a ſhade to travelers, from the incle- 
ment heat. Spacious * tanks lined with 
ſtone, and deſcended into by ſtone ſteps, 
are made on the road ſide, Where tra- 
velers may refreſh themſelves by bathing, 
or drinking the water. 

Many of the houſes are covered with 
red tiles, a peculiarity which gives Benaras 
more the appearance, of an European 
city than any I have ſeen = for 
* Large no of which there are many. all 


over India, always called by Europeans tanks ; * the 
name given them by the rem. 


In 
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in general they are flat-roofed, and co- 
vered with ſtone, or channam'; in other 
reſpects, the houſes are pretty much in 
the taſte of thoſe built by the Maſulmen; 
the ſtreets are not paved; and, like 
many other towns and villages in India, 
great part of it is in ruins; whole ſtreets, 
with only the walls, or part of the walls 
-of houſes, remaining. 


5 TTER XVII 


IN order to give you ve ſr of 
1 the Inhabitants of Hrndiftan, it is 


neceſſary to divide them, Jo as to ſpeak 
of each people ſeparateſſſß for a general 
"deſcription can conveW-no Juſt idea, 


where there is ſuch a 


| iety in religion, 
"cuſtoms, and manners. by 


'The 
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The diſtinctious I mean are, Hindoos, 


Mahomedans, and Chriſtians; each of 


theſe are again divided, particularly the 
firſt, into different tribes; or, according 
to the Indian term, caſts innumerable. 


The Hindbos, or, as they have been 
called when we were leſs acquainted 


with this country, Gentoo, are the ori- 
ginal natives, and the people from whom 
the country derives its name. It is ſaid, 
that the people were termed Hindoos by 


their neighbours from the river Indus; 


and from them the whole country which 
they inhabited obtained the name of 


 Hindoftan, the Stan, or country of. the 
Hindoos. 


l 
— 


Others aſſert, that the river, as well 
as country, firſt obtained its name ſrom 


the people, who ſuperſtitiouſly believed 
themſelves deſcended from the moon; 


which, in the Sanſerit language, Was 


called Hindbo. | 
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The Indians date their chronology 
numberleſs ages before the creation of 
the world; but, without paying any 
attention to their fabulous and improba- 
ble ſtories of antient times, we have 
ſufficient proof of the very great anti- 
quity of their nation and religion. 


According to their hiſtories, an Hindos 
emperor, named Kirſhan, reigned two 
thouſand years before the Chriſtian era; 
whoſe poſterity continued on the throne 
near fifteen hundred years; at which 
time the country was governed by an 
emperor of the name of Murage, who. 
was contempory with a great king of the 
Turcomans, called Giſtas, undoubtedly 
the ſame Guftaſp, ſo celebrated amongſt 
the Perſians, in whoſe time Zoroaſter firſt 
ſpread the Magian religion in Perſia. 


According to ſome accounts, the whole 
country continued under the government 
of one emperor till the year after Chriſt 
580; 
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580; at which period, as all things are 
liable to change, the empire was broken 


an opportunity to their Mahomedan 
neighbors to invade the country. 


Their lawgiver was Brahma, who 


man that ever lived. 


their prophet, they ſay, that he left a 
book of written laws behind him, which 


none but the Brahmins, and not to all of 
them ; there are ſchools in the country, 


of the Brahmin tribes only. 


into a variety of independent diſtricts, 
each governed by a diſtinct prince, called 


a Rajab. This ſituation of affairs gave 


But 


0 * 


they ſay was the moſt perfect and wi, | 
Amongſt other legendary accounts of 


was loſt ; but the Brahmins compoled 
others, called the Shaſtab, written in the 
Sanſcrit, a dead language, known to 


where this language is taught to children 
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But aue of the moſt enlightened: 1: 
amongſt the Brahmins aſſert, that there 
never was any ſuch perſon as Brahma; 
but that the Sha/tah was compoſed by the 
learned of the early ages, and the laws 
of Brahma ſignify the laws of wiſdom, 


In all their accounts of antient times 
the truths are ſo blended with fables, that 
it. is extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other; however, whether 
their firſt prieſt or prophet was named 
Brahma or not, it is certain that the 
Shaftab, the books which contain all 
their laws, both religious and civil, and, 
according to ſome accounts, all their 

| learning and ſcience, was compoled b 
| the Brahmins, and in the early r 


The whole country was divided i into 
four great tribes, or cas; the firſt are 
the Brahmins or prieſts, whom, they bold 

in great veneration ; theſe are again di- 
vided, the firſt in rank are called Goſeyns „ 
there are likewiſe many other different 
ranks 
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ranks or caſts of Brabmins, who never 
marry, eat, or drink, wich any but thoſe 
of their own ca/t. 5 


The next great diviſion is the ſoldier 0 


caſt: the third comprehends merchants 


ol all kinds and trades: the fourth, all 


ſervants and labourers... 


But each of theſe four are divided into 


a a number of cafts; almoſt every trade 
and profeſſion is a diſtin one, which 
they muſt continue in from generation to 
generation; the ſon of a weaver muſt be 
a weaver.; the ſon of 2 ſhoe - maker muſt 
be of the ſame occupation, and his 
daughter muſt marry none but of the 


ſame; nor muſt they ever eat or drink | 


with any but thoſe of their own caſt. 


If any Hindoo, man or woman, ever 


breaks through theſe rules, ſuch a per- 
ſon, as the term is, has loft caft, and can 


never be received again into their own, 


or 
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or any, other, tribe of Hindoes ; ; but 8 


amongſt a people I Thall hereafter have 
_ occaſion to mention. 


The loſs of caſt is dreaded more than 
the loſs of life; therefore theſe rules 
have been obſerved with ſuch exactneſs, 
that the higheſt and lower cas may 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 


features, complexion, and turn of ooun. 
tenance. 


1 
8 


There are ſaid to be ſtill, in different 


parts of, Hindoſtan, families of the Brah- 
min caſt; who, in all the revolutions of 
the empire, have remained retired, living 
up to the purity of the antient religion, 
or the laws of Brahma,. without any mix- 
ture of modern ſuperſtition, well verſed 
in all the antient philoſophy. 


: But EI eee are euer to be 
talked of than met with; for it often 
appears, that theſe oth perſons, who 
have all the ſolemnity of wiſdom, are 
found, 
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found, upon a better knowledge, to be 
mere ſuperficial pretenders. 


LETTER XXIX. 


Allahabad, Fuly 1767. 


O WE VER pure the ſyſtem of re- 
ligion might originally be, it is 
certain the Hindoos have no reaſon, at 
preſent, to boaſt; for the whole of it, at 
this time, conſiſts in abſurd unaccoun- 
table ceremonies, which the people do 
not underſtand the meaning of; nor, I 


may venture to ſay, do many of the Brab. | 
mins themſelves. _ 


The number of holidays their religion 
commands, engroſs at leaſt gae third 
part of their time : theſe days are either 
feaſts or faſts, devoted to ſome or other 
of their gods, of whom hey tell the 

| "2 bs 
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many of them, according to their ac 


and modern, the expreſſions are figur 
tive: the Shaſtab is quite in this ſtile: 


2 amg 
ec 


R : 


nh ridfealous gies : fbete n tbh "I 

god amongſt -them but ſome-how er 
other has ſignalized himſelf on ſome day, 
which is kept in remembrance of him “ 


counts, have deſcended on can e on an. 


ticular occaſions. OT Tf Rr. 


It is obſervable, that inall rrandatkey 
from Eaſtern manuſcripts, both anifent-, 


the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and . 7 
attributes of the Almighty are emble- 
matically deſcribed; the Almighty is e. 
preſented with many heads, many hands, 


many eyes; wiſdom is depicted in the 
figure of a ſnake ; and, in ſhorr, almoſt , | 
the whole claſs of animals is taken in to 4] 
repreſent ener or other of bs +: abn. 
butes. 3 Fo : PS y 
Theſe chibletigzicat tres have fer- 6 


aimed them with a ſet * inferior gods; 
* was. 


4 
* 8 
% 
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of their worſhip; and taken, not in a — 
rative, but a real ſenſe.” n 


They believe, that the god Ibo @ they 
worldly; is the god of the Hindoos, of 


but that it pleaſes him to be worſhiped 


come e linda bot thoſe who ute bot 


- * «Hans : . 1 | 
> 4 1 | y 
* 1 5 5 
R oY 7 | 


FS hs 


his. opinions from the Brahmins, is, at 
this diſtance of time, "difficult to deter- 
mine; but it is certain that the Hindoos 


'ranimigeatidia of, outs 3; for Wh rea- 


andz through along courfe of time, the 
extreme ignorance and eredulity of the 
people, and the Brubmins keeping the 
knowledge of the Shaftah entirely to 
themſelves, are become the eſſential parts 


the Mufſulmen, and of the Chriſtians 


his religion, - therefore it is a fundamental | 


Whether Pythagoras learned any of 


have ſmilar opinions concerning the, 


* j 1 2 | ſon, 
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Nevertheleſs, they have an idea of what 
we call heaven, where the ſouls. of the 
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ſon, they never eat of any thing Which | 
has had life, or ever put any inſects, 
not even thoſe of venomous natures, tq | 
death. The effect of this is ſeen all over 1 
the country, particularly in Benaras, a 4 
province where only Hindoos reſide ; the 
animals are fo unuſed to fear the band 
of man, that birds of all ſorts will walk. 1 
into the rooms, alight on the tables 
where prople are at meals, and feed o out 
« their hands. " et ; 4 
The approach of death is by no means 3 | 
terrible to the H:ndoos, as the ſoul is im- 
mediately to paſs into ſome other animal. 


virtuous are to be receiyed by the Al- ; 
mighty, after they have gone through " 
an infinite number of an | 
„ 5 
The beaft they kar the oreateſt yene- 'L 
ration for, and are ſaid to worſhip, i; 


che cow; theſe yy” cheriſh jog goa 
5 | With 
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with particular care. If they can redeem 
a cow, a bull, or a calf, which is doomed | 

to be ſlain by Mahomedans or Chriſtians, 


it is & meritoxious act; and hie n nt. 
unfrequently'd Be. BIT: | 


It would bis a vain Attempt to enu- 
merate all their ſuperſtitious opinions 
and ceremonies. In ſome of the faſts 
they undergo great puniſhments of 
their own inflicting, beating themſelves 
with rods of iron, and hanging extended 


in the air by the fleſh of their backs 


upon iron hooks: but the ſuperior caſts 


of people neither put themſelves to 
theſe tortures, or join! in the proceſſions, 
which have all the appearance of a mad 
rabble running in crouds along the 
ſtreets, their faces disfigured with marks 
of channam, or red powder, which they 
throw over each other as a ſort of com- 
pliment or bleſſing. 
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The Brahmins praiſe incredible au- 
ſterities in matters of no importance; at | 
Benaras is one who is gevered almoſt ys ©| 


a god, for keeping a vow he had- made 


many years ſince, never to ſit or ly | 


down, but to ſtand, with his arms er- 


" 
tendgd above his head; it is not known 


that he has broke through 1 it. Tü 
one inſtance, amongſt many others of © 
fimilar kinds, and of equal uſe to ſo- 
ciety. It would fill a volume, was to 


recount a hundredth part of the variety. 
of puniſhments and tortures the Brab- | 


mins condemn themſelves to. FP 


. 
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N HE great. 1 virtue of the Hindbos is 
I their extenſive charity : the Brab- 
mins inculcate, with the utmoſt zeal, che 
neceſſity of building and endowiffy Pago- 
das (where themſelves are maintained _ 
eaſe and plenty), feeding the hungry, —— 
relieving che poor, and providing againſt I 
the diſtreſſes of their fellow- creatures, 5 
whether of we o own religion or ſtran- 


Sy. 
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They are WE”; ankf temperate iu : 
their diet; the common people live i 
chiefly upon rice ; their ſuperiors have „ 
the addition of * gee, milk, ſweet⸗ meats, — 
c.; it is ſurpriſing to think-how little 


* Ce, made of milk, 8 char of bullies, Ps 26.1 
almoſt to the conſiſtence of 3 but will 22 „ 
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their uſual expence is, but ſtill they 
are not without extravagance, for, al 
though they live in this abſtemious man- 0 
ner, they ſpend vaſt ſums of money in 
* tamaſhes : this they do on the marriage 
of their children, or in honour of their 
gods; all ranks of people have tamaſbes, 
according to their different abilities; the 
money ſpent in them is in lights (for 
they illuminate the houſes in the inſide), 


ornaments, muſic, dancers, and Per- 


fumes. | ; 
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They are mild and inoffenſive in * 
manners, even to timidity, and a daſ- 

tardly ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors : this is the 

characteriſtic of the generality - of the 
Hinavos : but the fes n the wy 


> 


Mabrattars, are an exception. to P. 1 
rule; the Jaſt of theſe are a bold, hardy 


nation ; and the moſt formidable % wal 
now in Hindeſton. TT 


* amaſbes, OI of ak eneruinnent 
or * 8. 
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back, and every man finds his own 
horſe : beſides the frequent incurſions 
they have made into different parts of 
the country, under various pretences, on 
their own account; armies of them 
ſometimes. enter into the ſervice of the 
Mahomedan powers. Notwithſtanding t the 
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TheuMabrattore fight chiefly on horſe- 


pay they are promiſed by theſe powers, 


and perhaps ſometimes receive, their 


chief aim is plunder ; therefore when 
two armies Are engaged, they pour upon 


the? rear of the enemy, amongſt the 
women and baggage, where they cauſe: 


great confuſion, and leave nothing be- 


hind them which they can poſſibly carry 
off.. 5 3 
They! are Ole enemies, put un- 
ſteady friends; as they follow the cons 
ſtant maxim of all black powers, ban 
ing ſides as the face of affairs alters, and 
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curious in their breed of horſes, Which 
are much valued all over India, as being 
oF dannen e dacdy and "ey ion 18 

EF 

The 1 tough Hindoos, dil i 
fm from the other nations in Hindoſtin, / 
in many material points, and appear to 
be quite another people; their country 
is near our ſettlement of Bombay, on che 
coaſt of Malabar, but they are ſcatteted | 


acroſs the peninſula almoſt 10 rhe e 
of Coromandel. STI 
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The Hindoos 2 bury their dead 
thoſe whoſe friends can afford the er- 
pence are burned; others are throm | 
into the neareſt river; and it is not un 
common for them, when very near their | 4 
end, to be, by their own defire, carried | 


and laid. at the ne 8 edge, , 
: * A —_ . fs 4 


ob - 
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af; * river has any ſacred character in 

the hiſtory of their religion, that, when 

they expire, their bodies may be waſhed 

away by the tide. It ſometimes happens 

that tHe poor creatures lay in this ſlate a 

day or two; but the apprehenſion they 

are dyder gf not being thrown into the 

river, or their dead bodies being touched 

by any but thoſe of their own caſt, makes c 

Nan N nn She” n ſh- FN 

"Pp 22 — 

e ig % ids ah * 3 

Carry their dy ing parents and relations to 

4 the, water's edge, and fill their mouths, 
ears, and noſes, with mud. An * 

leave them to their fate. 
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LETTER XXXI. 1 


Allahabad, Fub 1767. 

HE Hindoo women we can know 
little of, as none but the very 
N loweſt are viſible: they ate almoſt in their 
infaticy married by the care of their pa- 
rents to ſome of their own caſt. Every Hin- 
doo is | obliged to marry once: and poly- 
gamy is allowed, but there is generally olle 
wife who is held as ſuperior to the reſt. 
The women have no educationgiven them, 
they live retired in the Zanannabs, and 
amuſe themſelves with each other, mans, , 
ing the Hooker, . and 9 weir - 
ſeryants dance. p 8 8 


: 


There is os well-known circumſtance 

relative to theſe women, which is the moſt 
extraordinary and aſtoniſhing cuſtominthe ,- 

| world; I mean their burning themſelves 

ich the dead bodies of their huſbands; 

this cuſtom is not at preſent ſo frequent as 

formerly, they cannot burn without per- 


miſſion — Nabob of the province, | 
| Her and * 1 
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and it is much to be hoped, that the 
Engliſh will in future prevent thoſe Na- 
b6bs we are in alliance with, from giving 
any ſuch permiſſion, but there has been 


within a very n; time at leaſt one i 
ſtance. 


* 


c „ * | 
I have endeavoured to find out 2 bh 
could give riſe (if you'll” permit me the 
expreſſion) to ſuch a barbarous exertion 
of virtue; but it is difficult to find out 
the cauſe of inſtitutions of ſo antient 
a date, therefore I do not depend on 
either of the following reaſons, although 
they have each their advocates, who in- 


ſiſt ſtrongly Hat their e is the Rab 
one. | f 


The firſt i is, that it was. ; fo common 
for women to poiſon their huſbands, that 


this inſtitution was neceſſary to pre- 
event it. F 


. 


1 he other is, what the! {Brebmins, to 
promote their own intereſt, firſt per- 
ſuaded the x women chat it was for the ever- 
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lating good of their families; that cheir 
ſouls would not enter into any groveling- 
inſects, but animate a cow, or fone ſack 
noble animal, and chat their term of pur- 
gation would be fhortened;andrhey would 
have the fewer tranſmigrations to ©. 
thraugh, before they become pure enough 
to be received * the e in Tier. 
| ven. V 8 ä 
Whatever may be the cauſe: ic is 6 ; 
ever certain, that the PBrahmins greatly 
encourage this practice, and that they res 
ceive great benefits from it ; for the wes 
man, when ſke is brought out to ſacrifice 
herfelf, is dreſſed with all her Jewels, | 
which are often of conſiderable 8 1 
when the pile is prepared, and the woman 
has taken leave of her friends, ſhe 9 
all her ornaments from N. which t 
Pigs fake for themſelves, 1 . 


It. is faded he oh _ ric: his au - 
on this occaſion ſometimes diſpenſed with | 
ang. the: — 15 a mother WhO be 
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burned, . be married to a man of 2 
n rank. 


1 cannot x myſelf Wb e to the firſt 
opinion of the cauſe of this cuſtom, be- 
cauſe they have many of them more than 
, one wite, and only one is permitted the 
| honour * 


No people in the world * ftrifter 
notions of the honour of their women, par- * 
ticularly thoſe of the higher caſts. If 

any one has an improper connexion, ſuch 
a woman has not only loſt her caſt, but 
it is an indelible ſtain upon the honour of 
her family: and in caſe of an elopement, 
it has been known that the girl has been 
purſued and recoyered by her parents, 
who have put her immediately to death, 
to expiate, by her blood, part of the diſ- 
grace ſhe has brought upon them. | 3 


Nevertheles} the retirement bf the wei 
men does not appear to be a part of the 
religion,” or cauſed by the jealouſy of the 


men, ſo much as an idea of delicacy © 
2 ws * T4 # B and 
* | 
BY ths : 
a 
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and dignity, in concealing themſelves” 
from vulgar eye E 


Finn 8 


Allahabad, Jul ly N 
| N E tribe of Hindoos the Engliſh 
have moſt connexion with, can 
are obliged to put moſt confidence in, 
are in the third great diviſion, called 
Banians, who are a kind of merchants, or 
rather brokers in every kind of mer- 
chandize. Every European both — 5 
and military, who has either Gel 
troops under him to pay, is obliged to 
have one of them in his ſervice, who. 1s 5 
fort of ſteward : one of them is likewiſe 
neceſſary at the head of every family, to 
hire and pay the ſervants, and purchaſe 
whatever is wanting, for noting aa. 1 
0 Rough or ſold without them 154gt-# 


2 
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They are exceedingly indolent; crafty, 
and artful to an aſtoniſhing degree; and 
ſhew in all their dealings the moſt deſpica- 
ble low cunning, which makes them 

not to be depended upon for any thing : 
they have not ye a ſecret premium out 
people, &c. but kern them out of their 
money long after the maſter ſuppoſes they 

have been 3 

T Wt are the Ay tedious BER in ithe 
world, for beſides the holidays, which 
they will on no account break through, 
they have a method of putting every 
thing off till to-morrow: when it is 
found out, as it often is, that they have 
told an untruth, they have no ſhame for 
it, but immediately tell another and ano- 
ther; nothing can hurry them, nothing 
can diſcompoſe or put them out of coun- 
tenance, nothing can make them angry; 
provided their gains are ſure, the maſter 
may fret to find his buſineſs go on ſlowly, 

may abuſe them for want of honeſty, may 
argue with them for their ingratitude, 
K may 
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may convict them of falſhood and double. 
dealing, it ſignihes nothing; the ſame 
mild ag placid countenance remains, 
without the leaſt n of 1 Wan 
or ſhame. 


Thoſe who are concerned with us 
uſually ſpeak pretty tolerable Engliſhz ' 
they are many of them worth large ſums 
of money, and frequently lend a great 
deal to their maſters, moſtly at the Intereſt 
of nine or ten per cent. 


By being in the ſervice of an Engliſh 
gentleman, particularly if he has any 
conſiderable rank or employment in the 
company's ſervice, they have great ad- 
vantages, not only from all his concerns, 
out of which they have a profit, but it 
enables them to carry on their own with 
the greater ſecurity ;- beſides their 
wages, which, according to their maſter's 
fituation and their own importance, 8 
from a hundred to ten rupees a month, 8 
they are many of them of conſe- 
quence amongſt their own people, keep 

a pa- 
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a palenqueen, horſes, and a number of 
ſervants. 


Thoſe. who act in that capacity to a 
Governor or Commander in Chief, pre- 
tend to a ſuperior rank, and take the 
title of Duan inſtead of Banian. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Allahabad, Fuly 1767. 

HE temples of the Hindoos are 
called pagedas, they are generally 

ſquare high buildings of brick or ſtone, 
but with very little taſte. In the Decan 
and Carnatic are many of theſe pagodas ; 
but in Bengal and up the Ganges very 
few, except in the province of Benaras. 
I muſt obſerve in favour of the Hindoos, 
that, in ſpite of the abſurdity and unmean- 
ingneſs of moſt of their ceremonies and 
"= 0 cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, their ſtrict obſervation of them 
does them honor. 


To ſum up their general character in 
few words, they are gentle, patient, 
terhperate, regular in their lives, cha- 
ritable, and ſtrict obſervers of their re- 
ligious| ceremonies. They are ſuperſti- 
tious, effeminate, avaririous, and crafty ; 
deceitful and diſhoneſt in their dealings, 
void of every principle of honor, ge- 
neroſity, or gratitude. Gain is the pre- 
dominant principle; and as 4 part of 
their gains beſtowed in gifts to their 
prieſts, or charities to the poor, will pro- 
cure their pardon, they can cheat with- | 
out fearing the anger of their gods. 


But for the Brabmins, to whom alone 
all their learning is confined, it is a cir- 
cumftance not much to their credit; 
that while all other nations, thoſe in 
Europe particularly, have been making 
conſtant improvements and new difco- 
veries in ſcience, they have contented 
themſelves with that which has been 
6 handed 


oP 


handed down to them from their fore- 
fathers; and ſtill leſs, that they have 


made ſo ill a uſe of their learning; and, 
inſtead of informing thoſe whoſe cafe 
forbid them to enquire into the laws and 
religion, in ſuch plain and ſimple truths 
as might tend to virtue and happineſs, 
they have encumbered them with forms, 


and filled their heads with ſtories; which 


can tend to no other purpoſe but to raiſe 
cheir own importance. n 


LE TER XXXIV. 
Allahaliad, July 1767. 


HENEVER a "Hindod has occa- 
ſion to crols the Carramnaſſa, 


* or the Accurſed River, which in the 


dry ſeaſon 1 is fordable, he gives a Ma- 


homedan money to carry him over upon 


his back, that his feet may not be wet 
with the accurſed water, which 1 is a thing 
K 3 "0 for- 
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forbidden by their, religion; In this, 
and many other inſtances, the letter of 
the commandment is obſerved, while the 
ſpirit of it is loſt ; for I think one can- 
not doubt, but that the intention of this 


law, was to keep them within their own 
Provinces. 


Their being forbid to eat or drink of 
what has been touched bnt by thoſe of 
their own cs, is likewiſe a great help te 
migration, as they cannot always meet 
with thoſe of their own caſt to provide 
what they want; and is particularly cal- 
culated to prevent their taking voyages 
by ſea. It is aſtoniſning with what ſtrict- 
neſs the Hindoos obſer ve theſe rules, even 
to ſtarving themſelves to death rather 
than break through them. | 


The children of the Hindoos are not 
to be tempted to eat any thing forbid- 
den, either by perſuaſion, or by offering 
them the greateſt delicacies; Which [ have 
often been witneſs of. | 


It 
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1 80 EIA 

It is the firſt impreffion their minds re- 
ceive; they are uſed to ſeeing it ſtrictly 
obſerved by their own and other as; it 
grows up with them as the firſt, and moſt 
abſolute law; and is perhaps obſerved 
with more ſtrictneſs than any other law, 


religious or civil, by any nation under 
the ſun. 


* 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the re- 
ligion of the Hindoos is now ſo overgrown 
with abſurd and ridiculous ceremonies, 
that it is difficult to believe there has 
ever been any degree of common ſenſe 
in It. | 


And yet, upon a cloſer examination, 
one muſt admit, that the diviſion into 
caſts and tribes promotes ſubordination. 
It is-not peculiar to this country, but 
has been obſerved by other nations in 
the early ages: amongſt the Romans, 
the ſarcedotal office was likewiſe: con- 
fined to the Patricians; as amongſt the 


K 4  Hindoos, 
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Hindoos, it is to the Brabmins; and in 
the Levitical law we are told, that the 
ark was carried by the tribe of Levi, 
and to them was the prieſthood for 
ever. Something like it likewiſe exiſts 
at preſent in the ideas of noble blood 
amongſt the French and Germans. 


The impoſſibility of riſing to any higher 
caft checks ambition in the bud. Their 
abſtinence from animal food promotes 
temperance. Their being forbid to eat 
of certain food, and with none but 
thoſe of their own. caſts, prevents mi- 
gration. Their belief in the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls makes them tender of 
the lives af all animals, and produces an 
averſion and horror at the idea of ſhed- 
_ _ 


* is no a "bats ping be 
to revere and preſerve a cow on aecount 
of its utility, or to admire an elephant 
for its. ſagacity and ſtrength; and the 
river Ganges, as cauſing the fertility, and 
* faci- 
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a che commerce of their. coun- 
try; and theſe opinions delivered to them 
in the lofty. and figurative ſtile of the 
Eaſt; it is no wonder, I ſay, that they 
ſhould rank the two firſt in the number 
of their demy gods, and believe that the 
other is able to cure n and waſh 


away fin. 


When the prieſts of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion were firſt compelled to celibacy, 
it ſeems to have been intended, that the 
acknowledged purity of their characters 
ſhould gain the moſt perfect veneration. 
But long after it was known that this 
end was not anſwered by it, it was ſtill 
held to be a fin for any Prieſt to dae 


If this Fw other ;oftirudond! in the 
Chriſtian church, were held ſacred after 
the firſt intention of them was forgot ; it 
is not at all ſurpriſing, that the antient 
cuſtoms of the Hindoos ſhould be yet ob- 
ſerved, although the uſe of themi is eicher 
loſt, or not underſtood, | © 
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No Martin Luther has ariſen to open 
their eyes; and was it poſhble that any 
Brahmin by tranſlating the SHaſtab from 
the Sanſcrit to the vulgar tongue, or by 
explaining it according to common 

ſenſe, was to endeavour to free them 
from their abſurdities, they are too ig- 
norant, and too indolent, to de benefited 


by it. 


Monſieur Monteſquieu, who has un- 
ravelled the cauſes of different manners, 
ſays, 


© Si avec cette foiblefle d' organes qui 
fait recevoir aux peuples d'orient les 
impreſſions du monde les plus fortes, 
vous joignez une certain pareſſe dans 
Teſprit, naturellement liee avec celle 
du corps, qui faſſe que cet eſprit ne 
ſoit capable d'aucune action, d aucune 
contention; vous comprendrez que 
Fame qui a une fois rect des impreſ- 
r fions, ne peut plus en changer, c'eſt 
* ce que fait que les Loiz, les mœurs, & 
6s 6 les 


A 
N 
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« Jes manieres, meme celles que paroiſ- 
« ſent indifferentes, come la fagon de ſe 
c yetir, ſont aujourd'hui en orient, 
« comme elles Etoient il y.a mille ans,” . 


LITTER XXXV. 


Allababid, Fuly 1765. 


EF ORE I proceed to give you 
any account of the Mahomedans 

of India, perhaps it will not be improper 
to ſpeak a little of thoſe revolutions by 
which they became maſters of the coun- 
try. | 


Hindoſtan, from very early ages, has 
ſuffered from invaſions; for ſo long ſince 
as three or four hundred years before 
Chriſt, it was invaded by Alexander the 
Great; and before that time, it is ſaid, 
that Darius king of Perſia had invaded a 

ſmall part of the country. The writers 
FA of 
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of Alexander's life mentioned in Hindoſ- 


tän the prieſts, whom they called Brac- 
mani, and deſcribed them as holding 
ſome of the ſame tenets and opinions 
which we know the Brahmins obſerve 
at this time. 'There is no doubt of their 
being the ſame people : the natives are 
repreſented as Juxurious and timid ; the 
Palaces ' of the kings are faid to bite 
abounded in gold and precious ſtones ; 
the kings voluptuous and effeminate, 
keeping a great number of concubines; 


and that, after having croſſed the river 
Indus, when he arrived at a city called 


Dedala (which, by the ſituation and 
ſimilitude of names, perhaps is Delhi), he 
found that the Barbarians, through fear, 
had ava deſerted it. 


Ly 


After Alexander had indulged his 
boundleſs vanity, by conquering part of 
the country, he left it to the quiet poſ- 


ſeffion of the peaceable Hindoos, who 
governed Hindoſtän till the invaſion of 


the Mahomedans, by whom the country 


es Ms has 
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has long ſince been governed, and partly 
peopled. The Mahomedans are nume- 
rous throughout Hindoſtin, particularly 
in the great cities; and near the capital 
they are perhaps equal in number to 
the Hindoos; for from the firſt of the Muſ- 
ſulmens conquering Hindoſtan, even to 


this day, their party has been conſtantly | 


increaſing by ſhoals of adventurers from 


Perſia, Tartary, and other Mahomedan 


countries. 


Le ETTER XXXVI. | 
 Mlababied, Fub 1767. 


A F TER the death of Mahomed, his 
A ſucceſſors ifſued forth from Ara- 
bia, and conquered the whole country 
of Perſia, where they eſtabliſhed differ- 
ent principalities. The Perfians were at 
that time followers of the laws of Zoro- 
aſter, and held a veneration for fire, 
agreeable to the doctrine of that philo- 


K 7 | ſopher, 
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ſopher. When the Mahomedans con- 
quered their  cquntry, great numhers of 
them fled into Hindoſtan ; and their de- 
ſcendants at this day reſide on the coaſt 
of Malabar, {till following their antient 
religion; they are called Perſees, 10 


ſometimes fire-worſhipers. 


After the conqueſt of Perſia, the Ma- 
homedan faith was embraced by the 
Afghans, or Patans, a people who inha- 
bited the mountainous diſtricts which 
ſeparate Perſia from the river Indus; and 


in 975 they eſtabliſhed 2 lahomeden 


kingdom. 


The ſultans < this new kinda ſoon 
began to make inroads into the neigh- 
bouring country of Hindoſtin. But the 
Rijahs defended themſelves for ſome 
time with much bravery. The country, 
however, as far as Delhi, and from 


thence to the confluence of the Jumna 


and Ganges, was at length almoſt en- 
5 rely 
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tirely conquered by the Patans, about 
the year 1217; ever ſince which time 
the Mahomedan government has ſpread 
and increaſed. 


The Afghan fultans had but juſt ef- 
fected this conqueſt, when they were 
themſelves expelled from their own ori- 
{inal dominions in the mountains by as 
remarkable a revolution; Wie: Was as 
follows: 


The Mogule Tartars on the north 


fide of India and China, under their 
prince Chengis or Zingis Chan, having 
entered into Perſia, and overthrown all 
the Arabian principalities there, and 
throughout all Afia ; the chan ſent his 


generals likewiſe againſt the Patan domi- 


nions, which they ſeized, and purſued 
the Patans even into Hindoſtan ; from 


| whence they were repeatedly repulſed, 


with great laughter. 


About 
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About the year 1397, Amir Timer, 
otherwiſe Tamerlane, the conqueror of 
Perſia and Aſia Minor, a ſucceſſor of 


Zingis Chan, taking advantage of the 
ſtare of the Patan government in Hin. 
doſtin (which was torn and weakened by 
internal diviſions and factions amongſt 


the great men) invaded the country In 


perſon, and ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the chief part of the empire. He 
marked his rout with devaſtation, fire, 
and ſword; maſſacred, without mercy, 
thouſands and tens of thouſands. After 


he had ſubdued the country, he returned 

again to his capital Samarcande. Tamer- 
lane was the firſt of the preſent race of 
kings who conquered Hindoſtän. 


Wr the return of Tamertane to 82 
marcande, the country was again go- 
verned by Afghan emperors: but the 


+ Power of the empire was ſoon deſtroyed 


by civil diſcords, through which means 
it again became a prey to invaders. 
Sultan 


news won, 
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Sultan Baber king of India, a de- 
ſcendant in the direct line from Tamer- 
lane, invaded Hindoftan; and at laſt, in 
1625, conquered the Pitan kings of 
Delhi; his ſueceſſors continually extend- 
ed the empire; and, at the latter end of 
the reign of Aurenzebe, who: died in 
1707, were become maſters of the whole; 
except a few''ſmall SET on w—_ 
coaſt of Malabar, W 


From this coach the Mogul. empire. 
began immediately to decline, until 
Nadir Shaw, known in Europe by the 
name of Thammas Kouli Khan, who, 
from a ſoldier of fortune, had raiſed him- 
{elf to the throne of Perſia, invaded Hin- k 
doſtan in 1738; he laid the country 
under heavy contributions, and carried 
ſuch amazing wealth away with him as 
appears incredible; he obliged the Mo- 


gul to cede to him many provinces to the _ 
northweſt of the river Indus. " 


1 


{ * ws 
9 
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The laſt invader was Abdalla, a rldler , 
of fortunep who raiſed himſelf. under 
Nadir Shaw, and adopted his Princip 8 
he now poſſeſſes all the provinces w 


ry 


| | Were ceded to Nadir Shaw by, OY 
4 $ Sul. l F 
4 Beſides theſe foreign Bragg many 1 
1 internal revolutions. have occurred; the 
8 country has undergone great diſtreſs. 
| from incurſions of the Mahrattors, Who, 
| as well as all other enemies, were encou- 


raged by the diſtraction of the ſtate; 
which has always been "occaſioned by 
the villanies of the * Omrahs, the general 
depravity and indolence of the people, 
or the weakneſs of the emperors. , 


The country has been torn by te in- 
teſtine wars of the Mogul, or royal fa- 
mily; brothers have contended againſt 
brothers for the empire. In moſt of the 

wars, treachery and aſſaſſination have 
| „„ 


* 7 
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ſupplied the want of courage, and de- 
cided the conteſt in favour of the moſt 
fortunate villain; who, after; his ſucceſs, 
has often been aſſaſſinated by a cabal of 
ſtateſmen, or, ſinking into the effeminacy 


of the zanannab, become the tool of their 
. ambition. * 6" Shs. 


* 5 
* i 
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IRE R — reigns of thoſ: Mo- 
guls who had wiſdom, activity, 


=> courage, equal to the taſk of govern- 
ing ſuch an immenſe empire, it was re- 


gularly divided into diſtrifts, governed 


by ſubadirs ; and ulffler them, nab6bs* _ 


to the different Provinces, ſubject and 
accountable to the king ; except ſomg 
provinces and ſmaller diſtricts, which 
continued to be governed by Hindo 
princgs, called R4jahs, tributary alſo to 
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the Mogul. But 1 muſt obſetve, chap” 
7 

the Mabratiom never were conquered ; 
and that likewiſe there are ſome man 
diſtrigs in diſtant parts of this immenſe 2 
country, which never ſubmitted to the 
Mahomedars : fa and others, © Who, al- 9 
though they have yielded to the Mogul's © 


b * 
troops, have again revoked. k 
* 1 * 


pe | * 4 * 
* 


8 


Nevertheleſs, in theſe P * em- 
pire flouriſhed, cities and Forts. were 
built, moſques and other public edifices*, 
were. erected, ſuperb baths,, were dug, 
gardens and prodigious woods were 
| planted ; the grandeur of the court fut: 
paſſed imagination, and the fame thereef 
| N Ages on em Lan 1 


4 


Ar was formgrl the kargell, richelt, 
and moſt capital eity in the empire; 
where there was a royal palace, though 
the chief reſidence of the Great Moguls 
was at Lahor : but, within this laſt cen: 
tury, the core ls been kept at Delhi. 


A 


* 1 $ * F 
= 
* a 1 
® 

x | 

* 1 | « * 
* | 

1 A = 4 + * 
4 8 
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a "to viſited "Wh places i in 
the reign of Aurenzebe, have given al- 
molt incredible accounts of the grandeur 
and magnificence_.of the .palaces, the 
moſques, the pagodas, manſoleums of the 
Mahomedans, baths, &c. &c. The 
country was ornamented with pleaſure- 
houſes and plantations: particularly he- 
tween Agra and Lahor, which is the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and forty leagues, 
it was covered with beautiful plantations, 

which formed the moſt delightful "ave- 
nues almoſt n one city to the other? | 


But ove al, they are laviſh in e- 
ſcribing che grandeur of the throne at 
Delhi, which, was compoſed of the moſt 
precious gatherings of the Moguls for 
generations, and cogtained jewels innu- 
merable, and of incredible value. 


+ 


N . * | 
Were there no veſtiges of antient gran- 
deur remaining, one might eaſily believe, 
W in the days of proſperity the riches 


„ of 


* 417 
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of the Moguls, as well as the nab6bs and © 
- other great men, was immenſe, when 
+ one conſiders the revenue of ſuch a pro- » 41 
digious country, and that, Rem the na- 25 
ture of the government, the riches are 
in the hands of a few; a deſpotic governs $ | 
ment, a few lords, and many flaves? 
and that, from the amazing fertility of | 
the earth, it produces all that is uſeful 
for its inhabitants, as well as maſt of 
thoſe articles which are highly prized as 
+» the luxuries of life by all civilized na- 
tions. The country is interſperſed Ain : 
numberleſs rivers, which fertilize the | 
= land, and facilitate an internal commerce; 
1 and great part of. it bounded by the ſea, 
3 do the ports of which ſhips reſort from all 
the quarters of the globe. l # 


LzT-. 


Lrr eis XxXXVII. 
1  Mllabalad, Aug. 1767. 


Shaw firſt ſtruck at the grandeur of the 
Mogul empire. In this and the following 


wars, and the diſtraction of the ſtate 


occaſioned by them, the reins of govern- 
ment were ſlackengd : the diſtant Nababs 


and Rdjabs, taking advantage of this im- 


becillity of the court of Delhi, revolted, 


_ refuſing to pay the annual ſubſidies, 9 


aſſerted their independence by foroe 


arms; till by degrees, many of the u- 


bahs have become hereditary poſſeſſions, 


though originally only vice-royalties, the 


governors of which were ſubject to be 
recalled at the pleaſure of the Mogul. 
Hence it is, that the Nabob of Arc6t, 
the Nabob of Muxadabad, and indeed I 
may ſay all the others, are independent af 


che Mogul; though ſome of them are 


L4 now 
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RO M the riches. of the country 
we muſt henceforth ſpeak of it in 
its decline. The invaſion, of Nadir 


* 
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now reduced to a dependence on the 


Engliſh, . Fi” * 
1 The preſent imperial family are of the 


race of Tamerlane, but in a — 
truly worthy of compaſſion; little now 
remains of the grandeur of that family, 
which for 200 years governed one of the 
malt rich, populous, and extenſive em- 
pires in the world. And indeed in the 
country itſelf little more remains than 


| the ruins s of f its ancient. grove. Py 


—— — 


The Ins Mogul Allum Gire ae thy, 
country, over which the court had any real 
authority, redutedto a few ſmall diſtricts 
round Delhi; I ſay the court, for he him - 
ſelf had no authority, being kept a pri- 
ſoner of ſtate by his Vizzer or Prime Mi, 
niſter, who at laſt put him to death; 
placing on the * Maſuud one of his 
grandſons, a ſon of Shaw Allum: by the 
moſt cruel and arbitrary policy, he keeps 
the young prince in the ſame gere 
he did his grandfather. 


* 1 hrone. 
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Shaw | 
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Shaw Alan *. than called the Shaw _— 
Zadab }, Eaves from Delhi before his 
father's death, and made many attempts. 
to raiſe an army, but in all his endeavors 
he was unſucceſsful ; reduced to the ne- 

ceſſity of going to crave aſſiſtance of dif- 

| ferent Nab6bs, who either had not the 
power, or the will to ſerve him, he like- 
wiſe aſked. the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh ; 

and was once joined by the Mabrattors,; 

But the war was too unprofitable for thoſe 

plunderers to continue their aſſiſtance. 
At length, after various unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, he became entirely in the power 
of Szjab ul Dowlat, uſually known by 


the name of W, Dowlah, Nabob of 
Oud, 


The Engliſh were at that time at war 
with Szzjab Dowlah, againſt whom they 
took up arms on account of his joining, 
and ſupporting, Ceſſim Ali Chan, the de- 
poſed Nabob of Muxadabid. Sujab was 
defeated by the Engliſh, who made peace 
King of the world. + The King's Son. 
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time the moſt formidable Nabõb in Hin- 
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with him, upon condition of his yielding 
up the province of Allahabad (which he 
had lately uſurped) to the Shaw Zadab, 
who threw himſclt under our Protection. | 


'The Enghſh put the prince if poſſeſ. 
ſon of this province, placed him on the 
throne, and proclaimed him Emperor by | 
the title of Shaw Allum *; the revenues 
of his province, and a certain annual 
ſom paid to him by the company out of 
the revenues of Bengal, amount to about 
thirty Jacks of rupees yearly, which 
is equal to 370, 00 C. this is the 
whole he has to ſupport the rank of an 
Emperor, in a country where money is 
not of one quarter the value it is in Eu- 
rope. 5 

P 

We are now in alliance with both ti 
prince, and Szjab Dowlah, who has the 
title of Vizzer ; but the apprehenſion the 


king is in of his Vizzer (who is at this 


doſtin, active, enterpriſing, deceitful, 


e His father being now dead. ; 
and 


& 
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and unprincipled, bound by no laws 
divine or human, which can interfere 
with his intereſt; ſupple to the greateſt 
meanneſs to thoſe he fears; a tyrant in 
pow-er; in ſhort, a true oriental Great 
Man) makes the King deſirous of having 
an army of Enghſh always near him; 
he has given up his fort and palace of AL 
lahabad,'to accommodate them with quar- 
ters, and pays the extra allowance called 
batia, which is given to the army when 
out of the provinces *. He reſides now 
with his court and xanannab, and ſeveral 
children, in a few bungaloes,a ſhort diſtance 
from the fort on the banks of the Jumna, 
a dwelling very unworthy of the imperial 
dignity ; where he keeps up a ſhabby ſort 
of grandeur and parade, and has a few 
ſeapoys in his own pay, juſb ſufficient to 
attend him when he appears abroad, not 
at moſt a battalion ; they are cloathed after 
the Engliſh coſtory,« but are il. diſci- 
plined, and as ei 


* The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, af d. 
The company's troops, who are beyond theſe three 
provinces, have ap additional daily allowance. 
8 This 
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This Mogul is one of FE darkeſt of tk 9 


Muſſelmen, of a grave deportment bor- 


dering upon ſadneſs: of an indolent and 


inactive life; ſuppoſed to be the conſe. 


quence of repeated dpoinraghs 1 


which have at laſt left him, perhaps, wi 


out even the hope of ever recovering te 


poſſeſſion of his empire, or even being 


ſeated on the throne of his anceſtors; a 


„ *% ®$ 


His chief. amuſement is in ; ſonkind- 
his Booker, bathing according to the 
Mahomedan cuſtom, and his * Harra, 


in which he paſſeth the greateſt part of 
his time: when he goes out, which is but 
ſeldom, it is with his whole court, himſelf 
generally ugon an elephant: he ſometimes 


goes upon the river of an evening, Which 


s a pleaſing ſight; the boats, which are 
exceſſively pretty, are illuminated ; andtſe 


muſic, though always barbarous, W 


to advantage upon the water. 


; * Seraglio, | . 
1 L- 


Birnen een v0 


INTEETY | XXXIX. 


24 Allabaliad, as 767. | 
H E three provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixah, which the 
Engliſh have now ſo great an intereſt in, 
were formerly. diſtinct vice-royalties ; 
but afterwards united under one Nab6b or 
Soubadar ; ſince which time, remarkable 
revolutions have happened in this Soubab. 
lt was uſurped by a Tartar, one who had 
been a ſervant to the Soubadir, and after- 
_ wards an officer in his army—hts name 
was Allaverdi. A grandſon of his bro- 
ther, adopted by Allaverdi, and called 
Serajab Dowlah, was the firſt who made 
vat upon the Engliſh ; the diſtreſſes the 
factory underwent at that time, - particu- 
larly the black hole, the deſtruction. of 
the Nab6b Surajab "Dowlgh, and the 
changes of Nab6bs ſince, have been ſo 
particularly publiſhed to tha world, FI 
it is needleſs to repeat them. * 
5 E 
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bogs with, promiſe to make full reſtitution 
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F * 


In the time of Surajab Dowlah, the 
Engliſh held a ſmall fort at Calcutta, and 
had ſome Engliſh houſes in the town; 
carrying on their trade by permiſſion of 
the Naböb, to whom they paid duties; 
companies ſervants were likewiſe ſtationed 


in different parts of the country, to ſuper- 
ROY the manufactories. 


n this fituation, the Nab6b vic ks, 
numerous army, could not find it difficult 
to drive out the Engliſh, who were few | 


WT number. 


Rut on the arrival of a fleet under the 
command of Admiral Watſon, from dur 
other ſettlements in India, and the army 
under Colonel Clive, the face- of affairs 
was ſuddenly changed: the Naböb was 
defeated, and his general, who, by fayor- 
ing the Engliſh, was the chief cauſe of 


his maſter's fall, was by. them placed 


upon the Muſnud, but with certain re- 
ſtrictions in favour of his benefactors, 


2 


* 


4 
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to all the ſufferers by the late war with 


mented the army, and the Evgliſh daily 
increaſed i in poger, riches, and numbers. 


But the Nab6b not 3 his engage- 
him; another was raiſed to the Muſnud 
was afterwards ſet aſide for a third, by 
whom ſtill more extenſive privileges were 


given than by the former: when the third 
died, he was ſucceeded by his ſon; and 


his poſterity has continued on the Nu 
1 nud till che preſent time. ; 
F By every change | the company's ſer- 
4 vants gained great advantages for their 
maſters, not to mention their own pri- 
[- K 
vate emoluments. Inſomuch that the 
f 
4 Engliſh company are at this period entire 
5 maſters of the three provinces, allowing 
x the Nabõb who governs under them a 
7 


certain ſum out of the revenues. Such 
are 


58 * 
, 4 
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his predeceſſor Sur ajab.. Dowlah. The 
company's trade and advantages were by 
this means vaſtly enlarged, they aug- 


ments, it was deemed neceſſary to depoſe 


with greater grants to the company, who 


ow 
2 
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are the revolutions by which the empire 
of Hindoſtan has arrived at its preſent ; 
ſtate. ee © "up 


n XL. 5 


Aulababad, Augaft 1767. 

HE nature of a deſpotic government 

is ſo well underſtood, and is in all 
countries ſo much the ſame, that it is un- 
neceſſary to enter much into the particu- 
lars of the government of Hindoſtan; 
beſides, it would be extremel difficult, 
fince, in all the connexion of the Eng- 
iſh with the country, the. e can diſcoyer 
nothing like a regular code of laws, or, 
indeed, any but thoſe of the Koran; all 
of which are e different ways. 


OP 


But chere is one particular, which 
ſeems to differ both from the nature of 
the government, and from the religion 
of the Mahomedans, ſo deſirous of mak- 


„ * 
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ing proſelytes; I mean the liberty of 
conſcience allowed to the Hindvos; for 


whether the Mahomedans foreſaw that it 


was impoſſible to bring about a change, 
or apprehended danger from making 
the attempt, it is certain, that, after they 
had conquered their country, they not 
only allowed them the free exerciſe of 
their worſhip, but many of them were 
intruſted with the government of pro- 
vinces. 


The will of the ſuperior | 18 the law ; 3 


but, as in every ſtate there muſt be ſome 
regulations, there are certain officers 


appointed for the government of different 
diſtricts 5 for collecting the revenues; 
for trying and determining diſputes be- 


tween the natives; for the ſettling of 


theſe diſputes, of what nature ſoever, 
there are no abſolute laws, but certain 
old cuſtoms, which are always abided 


by, unleſs it is more convenient to break 


through them. BY _ 
MM: | - i ſe 
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— 


Ihe prince 4s ſubject to no controul 
from the laws; whilſt therefore he can 
ſupport his authority, to him every one 
will bow his forehead to the ground, 
all hands will be claſped in humility 
before him, every daſtardly ſubject will 
praiſe the moſt infamous of his ac- 
tions, and tremble at his nod. But, as 
inferiors expect no juſtice, they do not 
think themſelves bound to ſubmiſſion, 
whenever they. can extricate themſelves 
from ſubjection, either by force or 
__ ow. 5 

By the conſtitution, the lands are all 
the property of the Mogul; and the Na- 
bobs, who have made themſelves inde- 
pendent of the Mogul, claim the ſame 
Tight in their territories, and farm the 


lands out to the people; therefore the 


revenues do not ariſe from taxes on the 
eſtates, bur the rents of them. The taxes 
are on merchandiſes, the impoſts on 


Goods at different ports, &c. 
The 


EasT Ixpiks, &c, 23 


The right of teſtament i is allowed, by 
which the ſubje& is empowered to diſpoſe 
of his effects and money to lis family. 


The appointments are moſtly military: 
the Nabob is the firſt military offieer in 
the province or provinces which he go- 
verns; the Phouſdar the next, who ge- 
nerally prefides over a very conſiderable 
diſtrict, Havildirs and Zemindärs are 
appointed to towns or villages: 


The revenues are collected by military 
force, or at leaſt the appearance of an 
army; and every thing is calculated to 
break the ſpirit of the ſubje&, and in- 


ſpire him with the moſt abject fear. 
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LETTER XIE 


qi Allababd, Ang. 1769. 
As the Mahomedans are all Predeſti- 
| narians, added to the faith they 
have that whoever is ſlain in battle goes 
immediately into | paradiſe, one ſhould 
expect to find them excellent ſoldiers, - 
This was undoubredly the intention of 
their prophet, who was a martial genius, 
and founded his empire by conquelt, 


When the Mogul Tartars firſt con» 
quered Hindoſtin, they are faid to have 
been a hardy, warlike, active race of 
people : who carried their eonqueſts 
through the land with irreſiſtible valor; 
though moſt likely that the effeminacy of 
the people they had to: oppoſe them, 
helped as much to promote their repu- 
tation and conquelt, as their on cow 


” I 
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It is a common and juſt obſervation, 
that the nature of this climate is fuch 
as to enervate every perſon who reſides 
in it, and te render the moſt active 
after a time indolent; this diſpoſition 
increaſes, and every generation becomes 
more and more ſlothful, which ſeems to 
account for the preſent degeneracy of the 
Mahomedans of Hindoſtän. 


Nothing can more juſtly ſhow their 
preſent military and political force than 
the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, ſince 
the Engliſh, in compariſon of the black 
people, are but as a handful of men. 


Not but there are ſtill inſtances of the 
ſeapoys, under the command of Britiſh 
officers, fighting with the greateſt bravery; 
but under black people, they want that 
continual attention to diſcipline, which is 
as neceſſary as courage. This general 
depravity and indolence is the cauſe, 
that if one man in a century ariſes, 
M 3 Poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of common abilities, a daring 
ſpirit, reſolution and activity; let him 
be even of the loweſt rank in life, he is 
certaiu to carry all before him, and be- 

come a great man; when his endeavors 
once meet with ſucceſs. he is looked 
upon as invincible, and neighboring 
powers, who oppoſe him while they 
think they dare, on his ſucceſs will 
join him, till his army becomes im: 
menſe; but ſnould ever a reverſe of for- 
tune happen, he is deſerted at the time 
he ſtands moſt in need of aſſiſtance 
One of theſe ſort of adventurers is 


Hyder Alli, now ſo formidable in the 
Decan.. 
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LETTER XLII. 
Allababad, 15 vip 


LTHOUGH the Mahomedans are 
A not ſo ſtrictly divided into tribes 
as the Hindoos, nor are they by their laws 
prevented from raiſing themſelves to a 
higher rank in life, they have neverthe- 
leſs the ſame notion of loſing caſt, but 
they do not obſerve it ſo ſtrictly. If any 
one eats ſwine's fleſh or drinks wine, he 
ought to loſe caſt, though they often drink 
ſecretly, and to exceſs; but in pub- 
lic, they ſtand upon great ceremony in 
theſe points; ſo much that a cook who is 
a Muſſulman will not dreſs a joint of 
pork, nor will any ſervant at table, 
though perhaps there be a hundred ſtand- 
ing round, remove a plate in which pork 
has been; unleſs it is a ſlave, who having 
no caſt cannot be diſgraced by. this, or 
any other employment. 


"M3 The 
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The Harri or Hallicore caſt are the 
dregs of both Muſſulmen and Hindoos, 
employed in the meaneſt and vileſt offices; 
people whoſe ſelves or parents have of 
caſt. But there is a reſource for even the 
worſt of theſe, which is to turn chriftians: 
E mean Roman Catholics; and ſuch are 
the chief, if not the only proſelytes, the 
Miſſionaries have to boaſt of in the eaſt ; 
being moſtly ſuch as have committed 
ſome very great crimes, or have been 
made ſlaves when young, which prevents 
their ever returning amongſt thoſe of 
their own religion. If any woman has 
committed a crime fo great as to induce 
her huſband, or any other perſon, to cut 
off her hair, which is the greateſt ' and 
-moſt irrecoverable diſgrace, ' ſhe like a 
thouſand others is glad to be received 
into ſome ſociety, and becomes a chrif- 
tian: fo that moſt of the black chriſtians 


are more ſo from gecelity than from con- 
viction. 
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The — prieſts, of which there 
are many in India, receive all, baptize, 
and give them abſolution: as ſoon as they 


are made chriſtians they call themlelves, 


and are called, Portugueſe; the women 
change their dreſs, and wear ſomething 
like a jacket and petticoat; and the men 
moſtly affect to dreſs like Europeans. 


Their language is called Pariar Portu- 


gueſe, a vile mixture of almoſt every Eu- 
ropean language with ſome of the Indian. 
This is however a uſeful dialect to travel. 
lers in many parts of Hindoſtän, particu : 
larly on the ſea coaſt, and is called the 
lingua Franca of India. 


Theſe black Portugueſe are a nume- 
rous people in all thoſe parts of the 


country which have been long nn 
ed by Europeans. 


They are mal in mean ſituations, 
and are looked upon with great contempt 
by all the other Indians, for the reaſons I 
have mentioned; and indeed it is not 

without 
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without ſome cauſe that they think chem 

the worſt of people; for beſides the ge- 
neral depravity, they have if poſſible 
more cunning; but at the ſame time they 
are moſt of them more active, and not ſ 0 
ſtupid as the others. 


Ihe reaſon of theſe black chriſtians 
being called Portugueſe, is from a cuſtom 
which obtained at the time when the 
Portugueſe were the only Europeans 
known in India; therefore all the pro- 
ſelytes became of their nation. But the 
real Portugueſe have now almoſt loſt 
all their trade and influence throughout 
Hindoſtan : their principal ſettlement at 
preſent is Goa, | 
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Allahabad, Auguft 1767, 
HE Mahomedans, after the death 
of their prophet, were divided into 
different ſects; theſe of Hindoſtàn are 
moſtly followers of Ali; and their 
creed, © There is but one God, Mahomel 
is his prophet, and Ali is his friend & 3. 
This confeſſion of faith is often in their 
mouths; and in Perfia or Turkey, any 
Chriſtian who ſhould be heard to repeat 
the confeſſion of the Mahomedan faith, 
would be obliged to embrace the reli- 
gion, or loſe his life: but whether the 
Mahomedans who entered Hindoſtan left 
the ſpirit of conveſion behind them, or 
whether they have now been ſo long 
uſed to live amongſt people of different 
* The creed of the Mahomedans who are not 


followers of Ali, is, There is but one God, and 
5 Mahomed is his prophet.” 


religions 
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religions that they have forgot it, I know 
not; but it is certain that we hear of no 
perſecutions on that account; or any at- 
tempts to bring over either Chriſtians or 
Pagans to their religion. 


The precepts of their doctrine are 
very ſimple; they are commanded to uſe 
frequent ablutions; to pray often; to 
Faſt ſometimes ; to abſtain from ſwine' 
ficſh and wine; to give tithes of their 
goods to the poor: as to the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the diſtance of the country is 
a ſufficient excuſe for their not perform» 
ing it; but thoſe who have made that 
Journey are looked upon with n re- 


| verence. 


The grandees eſteem the command- 
ment concerning wine as intended only 
for the vylgar ; pork indeed they ſeldom 
touch, unleſs it comes under the form of 
-an Engliſh ham, which they are very 
fond of, and evade the law by calling it 
1 European 
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European mutton : the vulgar have ſcl- 
dom an opportunity of breaking theſe 
laws; but when they have, are in gene- 


ral as little ſcrupulous as their ſupe- 
riors; the only difference is, that they 
are obliged to be more ſecret. 


They fay five ſhort prayers daily; - and 
before their prayers are commanded to 
waſh their hands and mouths; they are 


to be very attentive while they are re- 
peating theſe little prayers ; and if by 
any chance they are interrupted, or their 
attention called off, by a perſon's ſpeak- 
ing to them, the ſtinging of an inſet, or 
any other accident, which obliges them 
io change their poſture, they begin ant 
repeat the prayer over again: as it is 
not always convenient to wafh at theſe 
times, they ſometimes content themſelves 
with making the motion of waffling, rub- 
ing their hands and lips, which — 
fay is aeteptable. Beſides this partial 
waſhing; chey are commanded frequent 
dathing a eireumſtance which, beſides 
18 
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its being a religious obligation, cannot 


fail of being wy e in this hot 
climate. | | 


As to the law of giving a tithe to the 
poor, the ſtate is in ſuch diſtraction, that 
there are few but what are either above 
the law, or have nothing to give. 


In ſhort, the Mufſulmen in India are 
not ſuch ſtri& obſervers of their religion, 
as in the countries nearer the tomb of 
the prophet. 


They are all predeſtinarians ; and be- 
Leve, that whatever is intended muſt be 
more particularly the time of every per- 
ſon's death is recorded in the book of fate 
from all eternity. This belief has a 
moſt extraordinary influence on their 
conduct: they meet death with an indif- 
ference which is perfectly aſtoniſhing4 
and a man who would beg in the moſt 


abject manner to avoid a puniſhment, of 
3 | | ſave 
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fave his goods, will not utter a ſingle 


word to preſerve his life; ſo firmly are 
they convinced of their predeſtiny. 


They believe likewiſe that whoever is 


flain in battle goes imme into Pa- 
radiſe. 


It has often been aſſerted by travel- 
lers, that the Mahomedans believe wo- 
men have no ſouls; and are, by the 
prophet, excluded from Paradiſe; how- 
ever, the learned in the Arabic lau- 


guage, who take their authority from 
the Alcoran itſelf, deny this, as an abſo- 
lute falſity; particularly he promiſed his 
own wives, that if they obeyed his laws, 


they ſhould have a peculiar place * 
for them. 7 


Neverthelefs, whether the Muſſulmen 
of this time have been led into an error 
by their doctors and commentators on 
the Alcoran, or whether they have 


adopted 
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adopted it through policy, I kuow not: 
but I may venture to aſſure you, that 
many of them (in this country at leaſt), 
if they do not think the women abſolutely 
excluded, ſtill believe rhat they will not 
be admitted to the ſame ſupreme degree 
of felicity as themſelves: and ſome of 
them on this ſubject will only ſay, that 
thoſe few women who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves on earth by any extraordinary 
virtues, or illuſtrious actions, may be ad- 
mitted. | 


All the Mahomedans have the power 
of life and death over their own families, 
their wives, children, and flaves, when 
any of them commit crimes which the 
Koran deems capital. | 


The doubtful points of religion do not 
diſturb their peace; not curious to know 
the truth, it-is not here we muſt look 
for learning and ſcience : the wiſe men 
of the Faſt have diſappeared, I believe, 
throughout the Eaſt ; at leaſt | in Hindof- 
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tan, philoſophy and philoſophers are no 


more! even the princes and miniſters ate 
ſo illiterate that ſome of them can ſcarce- 
ly write or read, 


Great riches produced luxury, indo- 
lence, rapine, extortion, and injuſtice, 
followed. The riches have become the 
prey of foreigners, and the dignity of 
the monarch is deſtroyed by his own fub- 
* e 


The Mahomedans, although they are 
forbid to drink wine, are often intoxi- 
cated by their great uſe of opium; 
which they not only take in large quan- 
tities, but mix it with the tobacco they 
imoak ; this does not enliven their ſpi- 
rits, or cauſe them to commit ſuch irre- 
gularities as drunken people are ſubject 
to; but makes them ſleepy, ſtupid, and 
indolent to a great degree; there is Iike- 
viſe a liquor called bang, or bank, which 
they take as a dram; it has the ſame in- 
N toxicating 
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toxicating and ſoporiferous quality as the 
opium. 


LETTER . 
Allahabad, Aug. 1767, 


OST of the great men, ſuch as 
Nabobs, * Niabs, or other per- 

ſons who are in public employments, lay 
out their riches in jewels; the reaſon is 
obvious ; they are uncertain of the con- 
tinuance of their dignity, and depriving 
a man of his employment does not leave 
him to retire in peace with his fortune, 


but every ſpecies of perſecution gene- 


rally follows. A fallen favorite has every 
thing to fear. | 


In their proſperity they tyrannize, de- 
fraud, and oppreſs, all under them; 


* A Niab is the ſame to a Nabob as the Vizier 
is to the Mogul. | 


ſcize 


tr. 
ve 


th 
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ſeize their property, and take away their 
daughters: for who ſhall dare to com- 


plain of “ he man whom the king deligbi- 
« eth to Honour? 


But no ſooner is his diſgrace known, 
than every one prefers his complaint, 
with exaggeration: the delinquent has 
nothing for it bur flight; happy if he 
can make his eſcape ; he leaves his poſt 
of dignity to be filled by another; who, 
moſt likely, follows in the ſame path. 


Had he inveſted his money in trade, 
his merchandize would have been con- 
fiſcated ; or truſted it with a friend, 
that friend would have forſaken him. 
But diamonds are a portable treaſure, 
and eaſily concealed. 


All the people of rank keep a great 
train of ſervants, to whom they give 
very little wages; but as they muſt live, 

they take advantage of being under their 
N 2 | maſter's 
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maſter's protection; and indemnify them- 
ſelves by their impoſitions on all who 
have any dependance on their maſter's 
favor, extorting preſents, &c. and oblig- 
ing the trades-people to ſell them their 
goods at an under price. In ſhort, ** cor- 
« ruption, like a general flood, has de- 
& Juged all!” _ 


As to the common people, I cannot 
ſpeak of them without pain; or ever 
paſs through the Buzars of Patna, or 
any other place, without drawing com- 
pariſons between the poor of this coun- 
try and thoſe of England: theſe are 
poor indeed | ſcarce any covering, their 
food rice and water; their miſerable 
huts of ſtraw: in the cold ſeaſon they 
have a fire made with a little ſtraw in 
the middle of their huts, which ſmothers 
them with ſmoak ; their minds, except 
what nature gave them, no more inform- 
ed than the beaſts which periſh; no 
liberty, no property, ſubje& to the 

tyranny 
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tyranny of every ſuperior. But what 
ſeems to complete their miſery is, that 


whether pinched by cold, or enervated 
by heat, indolence equally prevails, to 
ſuch a degree as ſeems to abſorb every 
faculty; even immediate ſelf-preſer vation 
ſcarcely rouſes them from it. 


One ſees, in paſſing through the ſtreets, 
men, women, and children, in abun- 
dance fitting at their doors unemployed, 
like ſtatues ; and their averſion to action 
is ſo extreme, that when themſelves or 
children are in danger of being cruſhed 
by horſes or carriages, they will neither 
move themſelves, or put out a hand to 
draw their infants nearer to them till 
the moment they are forced to it; and 
then do not withdraw an inch farther 
than they are obliged, and with an air 
of diſſatisfaction, which plainly ſhews 


how diſagreeable it is to them to change 


their poſture. 


N 3 Eaſe 
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S. 


Eafe with them is the greateſt good; 
and nothing ſurprizes the Indians fo 


much as to fee Europeans take pleaſure 


in exerciſe; they are aſtoniſhed to ſee 


people walking who might fit ſtill. 


A great Muſſulman, being invited to an 


'Engliſh entertainment where there was 


dancing, ſaid with great earneſtneſs, he 
was ſurprized to ſee the Engliſh ladies 
and gentlemen take the trouble of dancing 
themſelves, to-be-ſure they might have 
people to dance for them. Perhaps 
you will think this a very extraordinary 
obſervation ; neverthelefs it is perfectly 
in character, and not the leaſt ſurprizing 
to thoſe who ſee daily inſtances of the 
effects of this climate, 


And yet, what is very extraordinary, 
there are certain caſts of both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, who at times undergo 
great labour, particularly the Bearers; 
people whoſe buſineſs it is to carry a 
S8 Palen- 
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Palenqueen, They are generally ſtout 
fellows; the Palenqueen is carried by 
four; and ſeven or eight, by changing, 
will carry a perſon at the rate of four 
miles an hour for ſeveral hours together. 
The Dandies likewiſe have a laborious 
employment; and their conſtantly plung- 
ing into the water in the height of per- 
ſpiration, would kill any perſon but thoſe 
who are uſed to it. 


There are then caſts whi are re- 
markably ſwift of foot, particularly Hir- 
carers; theſe people are often made uſe of 
as ſpies, both on public and private oc- 
caſions; frequently they are kept as a 
fort of running- footmen, and compoſe a 
part of the parade 7 ſervants who pre- 
cede a Palenqueen ; they are likewiſe 
ſent with letters or meſſages to very diſ- 
tant parts of the country, and their ex- 
pedition is extraordinary. | 


When one gives a Hircarer a letter 
to carry to any diſtance, he takes off 
N 4 his 
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his turband, and carefully conceals the 
letter in the folds of it; he provides 
himfelf with a braſs pot, for the con- 
venience of drawing water from the 
wells or rivers he is to paſs; and a lit- 
tle parched rice, either in a bag or the 
folds of his garment, which is generallß 
a piece of coarſe linen, from his waiſt to 
his knees: thus equipped, with a ſort of 
club in his hand, he will make a jour- 
ney of three or four hundred miles. | 


The grooms, who are called fices, are 
tolerably ſwift; for whenever the horſe 
which a /ice takes care of is rode, he con- 
ſtantly attends with it, in quality of foot- 
man; and if the ſun is up, a bearer wilt 
carry an umbrello, and walk equal to the 
uſual pace of riding, which indeed i is not 
very faſt in this country. 


Theſe inſtances, however, are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the natives are not incapable 
of uſing exerciſe; and, although the 
climate is certainly extremely relaxing, 3 
ſeems 


ſeems to impair their minds more than 
their bodies; to which indolence of ſpi- 


rit, a deſpotical government and its con- 


ſequences has 3 not a little con- 
tributed. 


EzeTTzr MET 
Allahabad, Auguſt 1767. 
HE general deportment of the In- 
dians is modeſt and reſerved; 
their addreſs to their ſuperiors humble 
to a great degree. The ſalute, or obei- 
ſance, which they call ſalam in the fa- 
miliar way, is raiſing their right hand to 
their forehead ; before a ſuperior they 
incline the body, lowering the right 
hand almoſt to the ground, and raiſing 
it ſlowly to their forehead three times: 
But before a prince they almoſt lay them- 
ſelves on the ground; and when they 
* mercy, they raiſe their two hands 
joined 
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Joined together, waiving them with the 
moſt mournful air and nelepchats coun- 
tenance ; and ſometimes, to ſhew the 
greater awe and deference, throw them- 
ſelves into a fit of trembling, as if they 
were ſhaken by an ague; but this laſt 
piece of mummery is reſerved for great 
occaſions. In ſhort, there is no polo 
too baſe, no language too humble, no 
ſubmiſſion or flattery too groſs, to be 
given to thoſe they fear. 


The manly fenſe of human dignity 
ſeems loſt; and the ſecond man in a de- 
ſpotical government is but the firſt ſlave, 
who repays himſelf for his ſubmiſſions to 
his maſter by exacting the ſame ſervile 
ſubmiſſions from others, and the ſame 
ſolemn and reſpectful behaviour goes 
down even amongſt the common people. 
No one ever differs in opinion from his 
ſuperior; or rather, they have learned t to 

allow themſelves no opinions. 


by 
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By the law of the Koran, every Ma- 
homedan prince is | obliged to attend 
ſome hours daily for the public adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice to his ſubjects: and 
this is obſerved in India; every Nab6b 
either attends himſelf, or appoints his 
Niab, to attend on every day except 
their holidays; and in every town or 
village the chief of it takes upon him 
the ſame right of trying and determin- 
ing the diſputes, between the people in 
his juriſdiction. 


The court of juſtice, called the Durbar, 
1s a large building, open on one fide to 
admit the multitude : there every one re- 
pairs who has any complaint to make. 
The law is not here a ſcience; no. coun- 
cil are employed; no acts of ſtate or 
books of law are referred to. The com- 
plainant repairs himſelf, without cere- 
mony, to the Durbar, where, with lifted 
hands, and exalted voice, he cries out 
for juſtice, repeating the words * Depoy 
* Juſtice, my Lord, RET 

| f Siab, 


* 
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Siab ! Dwvoy Siab ! till he is taken notice 
of by the judge: when he is brought 
forward he tells his own tale, with all 
that humility they always ſhew before a 
ſaperior ; and, as in all diſputes no one 
depends on the juſtice of his cauſe, but 
the favour of the judge, it is no wonder 
that their ſubmiſſions are exceſſive. But 
flattery alone, however groſs, is not ſuf- 
ficient, unleſs accompanied by bribes, 
which are given by both parties ; pre- 
ſents are made, not only to the judge, 
but to his favourites, his ſervants, and 
all who have any influence with him; 


and the moſt generous, generally, triumphs 
over his adverſary. : 


The tediouſneſs of ſuits (a neceſſary 
evil, in governments where the privileges 
of the ſubjects are guarded by a mul- 
tiplicity of laws) cannot here be com- 
Plained of; the deciſion is as ſudden as it 
is generally unjuſt : the verdict of juries 
is a thing unheard-of, where all depends 

: e 
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on one man. The judge condemns and 
orders the puniſhment himſelf. 


This is the mode of ſeeking redreſs 
between equals: but does a man ſuffer 
oppreſſions from one in power, a retainer 
to the court, or from the ſervants or crea- 
tures of one in power, he too well knows, 
ruin would follow his complaints. Pa- 


tience is his only remedy ! and fellow-ſaf- 
ferers his only conſolation | 


LETTER XLV. 


Allababad, Aug. 1767. 

FEAR that my account of the govern- 
ment and people of Hindoſtan muſt 
appear uncharitable, or you may think, 
that, with the true ſpirit of an Engliſn- 
woman, I condemn whatever is contrary 
to the cuſtoms of my own country; or 
perhaps, that I am writing on a ſubject 
with which I am only ſuperficially ac- 


quainted, 
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quainted, efpecially as it is not uncom- 
mon with travellers to © miſtake the 
c“ abuſe of laws, for the laws themſelves”? 
and I muſt confeſs that the extreme de- 
pravity of the people, and the tyranny 
of ſuperiors, appears fo incredible to 
| thoſe who are uſed to contemplate a 
milder form of government, that I have 
not 'confidence to proceed, till I have firſt 
tranſcribed a paſſage or two on this 
fabje& from Monſ. Monteſquieu, which 
1 hope will ſerve both as authority and 
illuſtration. 


& Comme il faut de la vertu dans une 
republique, et dans une monarchie de 
Phonneur, il faut de la crainte dans 
un governement deſpotique: pour la 
vertu elle n'y eſt point nẽceſſaire, et 
Phonneur y ſeroit dangereux. 


4 * 


c 
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© Le pouvoir immenſe du Prince y 
paſſe tout entier a ceux a qui il le con- 
fie, des gens capables de s'eſtimer 
beaucoup eux mèmes, ſeroient en état 
d'y faire de revolutions. Il faut donc, 

zu 


cc 


£ 
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6e que la crainte y abbatte tout les cou- 


** rages, et y cteigne juſq au moindre 
s ſentiment d' ambition. 


«© Dans les Etats deſpotiques la nature 
* du governementdemande une obeiſſanee 
* extreme, et la volonte du Prince une 
fois connue doit avoir auſſi infaillible- 
ment ſon effet, qu'une boule jettẽe 
contre une autre doit avoir le fien. 


4 
cc 


cc 


«© Il n'y a point de temperament, de 
modification, d'accommodemens de 
termes, d' equivalens, de pour-parlers, 
de remonſtrances, rien d'egal en de 
meilleur a propoſer, Phomme eſt une 

creature que obeit à une creature qui 
es vent. 
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ce 


* On n'y peut pas plus repreſenter ſes 
craintes pas ſur un evenement future, 
qu'excuſer ſes mauvais ſucces ſur le 
caprice de la fortune: le partage des 
“hommes comme des Betes, y eſt Pin- 
* ſtint, Vobeiſſance, le chatimeat. 
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r 5 


c II ne fert de rien d'oppoſer les ſen- 
ce timens naturels, le reſpe& pour une 
<« pere, la tendreſſe pour ſes enfans et 
c fes femmes, les loix de PFhonneur, 
« Vetat de ſa ſante, on a reęu l'ordre, et 
cela ſuffit.” 
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Therefore, when a black man receiyes 
any order, he does not conſider the juſtice 
of that order, but the favour of the 
perſon who gives it, and obeys accor- 
dingly. 


When the Englifh troops were firſt in 
garriſon at Allahabad, the Mogul (who 
reſides near) came with his court one 
night late to the gates and demanded en- 
trance, but without telling who he was; 
the officer of the guard refuſed to open 
the great gates at that time in the night, 
without which his elephants could not 
enter. The Mogul returned in great 
wrath, and next morning ſent to the go- 
vernor of the fort, to defire that the of · 


ſicer might be put to death. The anſwer 
"mn 
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1 received on this occaſion, gave him the 


2 


firſt idea of laws, which prevent a ſuperior 


from taking away the life, or even the 
liberty of an inferior; and informed 
him, that it is not by the will of the 
prince, but the laws of his country, an 
individual muſt be tried! 


The point with them is not whether a 
man has done his duty, but whether the 
prince is offended with him; if he is, 


confiſcation of effects, impriſonment, 


and death, are all in his power. 


Iwill not pretend to determine (on a 


point which has been often urged) whe- 


ther black people are by nature inferior 
in underſtanding to white; who can judge 


of it here, where the nature of the go- 


vernment checks the growth of every vir- 
tue? Where property is not ſecure, what 


incitement is there to induſtry? Where 


knowledge is of no uſe, who will refign 
his indolence and eaſe in endeavors to 
obtain it? In ſuch a government can we 
O | wonder, 


* , 
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wonder, that the general characteriſtic of 


the ns ſhould be ſtupidity and 
low cunning ? 


LETTER XLVIL 


Allahabad, Aug. 1767. 

HE dreſs of the men as of the 
women is unchangeable: it is a 
dreſs which appears effeminate, but is 
calculated for the exceſſive heat of the cli- 
mate, being free from all tight bandages 
which might prevent the circulation of 
blood, and is compoſed of muſlin; they 
have long drawers, therefore ſtockings 
and their accompaniments garters are un- 
neceſſary, a ſhirt quite open at the neck 
and wriſts, and a long jemma, which. 
each reaches down to the ground with 
long ſtrait ſleeves; a ſaſh round their 
waſtes and a turband; the Nabobs and 
other great men in this part of India have 
ſome- 
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ſometimes their dreſſes made of ſhawl 
in the cold ſeaſon, and almoſt every man 
who can afford it has a ſhawl which he 
wears over his head and ſhoulders ; but 
this is peculiar to the northern provinces, 
where the cold is ſevere. | 


The lower caſts have only a piece of 
callico from their waſtes to their knees, 
and a turband. The dreſs of both Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans is the ſame, ex- 
cept that the turbands of the firſt are 
rather ſmaller ; and indeed their whole 
appearance is fo much alike, thatit would 
be difficult to know which religion they are 
of, if the Mahomedans and Hindoos, who 
wear garments, did not tie the ſtrings of 
their jemmas, the firſt on the left, the 
others on the right. 


And there are ſome points in which the 
religion and cuſtom of the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans bear a reſemblance; but in 
others, no two nations the moſt diſtant 
can be more unlike. 
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Both are commanded frequent ablution, 
and both are permitted plurality of wives. 


A Hindoos's fear of death is leſſened by 
the conſideration that his ſoul immediately 
paſſes into ſome other man or animal; 
and every change leſſens the number of 
tranſmigrations the ſoul has to undergo, 
before it becomes perfect. 


The Mahomedans are {till more fear- 
leſs, from their notion of predeſtination, 
and from their belief, that whoever is 
ſlain in battle goes immediately into pa- 
radice. | = 


But the Hindoos from their faith in the 
metempſychoſis, and of conſequence their 
averſion to bloodſhed (1 ſpeak not of the 
Raypoots or Marrattos) are inclined to 
peace. 


The Mahomedans, believing paradiſe 
to be the lot of thoſe who fall in battle, 


are inclined to war. 
The 
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The employment of the Brahnins 
ought to be the propagation of virtue, 
and the cultivation of the ſciences ; the 
employment of the-people trade and ma- 
nufactories, for only one diviſion of the 
people were deſtined to bear arms. 


But the Mahomedans, who deſpiſe the 
ſciences, and hold trade in contempt, 
think no profeſſion Done but that 
of war. 


The ſtrong lines in the character of a 
Hindoo are effeminacy and avarice. Thoſe 
of a Tartar cruelty and ambition. 


Not but there may * an ambitious 
Hindoo, and there are many avaritious 
Mahomedans ; for it is obſervable, whe- 
ther from the climate, from example, or 
from both theſe cauſes, that the Muſſul- 
men of India, particularly thoſe of ſome 
generations ſtanding, have contracted the 
elleminacy and avarice of the Hindoos, 

O 3 | at 
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at the ſame time that they have retained 
the cruelty of the Tartars. 


A Hindoo may acquire riches, though 
all the art he can uſe will never advance 


him to a higher cat. 


But the meaneſt cooly of a Moor- man, 
by entering into the army, may become 
a general, or even a Nabõöb. 


Almoſt all the merchants of the coun- 
try are Hindoos; but the menial trades 
are followed by the people of both reli- 
gions, though more generally Hzindoos.. 


They are more perfect, and more ſuc- 
ceſsful, in their favorite occupation of 
trade, than the Moor-men in theirs of war; 
for although the principles of the Maho- 
medan faith frees them from the fear of 
death, their indolence and effeminacy, the 
conſequences of this climate, have left 
them little more than the parade and name 
of ſoldiers, at leaſt when compared with 
Europeans. 


6 LE T- 
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LETTER XLVIHI. 


Allahabad, Sept, 1767. 

HEN we are told, that a ſmall 

body of troops, compoſed of 

people enervated by the exceſſive heat of 
a climate which is not natural to them, 
diſtant from every reſource, and expoſed 
to all the inconveniencies which an army 
labors under in an enemy's country ; .have 
conquered whole provinces, and brought 
immenſe diſtricts under their ſubjection: 
We are ready enough to account for it, 
by attributing to the enemy the defects of 
puſillanimity and cowardice. But all this 
has happened in a country where the peo- 
ple are warlike, where the name of ſol- 
dier is honorable, where there are im- 
menſe armies, and where the people 
meet death with intrepidity and compo- 
ſure. 
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Thoſe who have remarked on the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution have obſerved, that 
every ſubject is equally protected by the 
laws, and equally enjoys the bleſſing 
of liberty, except the army; but the 
moment a man enters into the army, he 


renounces the privileges of a citizen, to 


ſubj ect himſelf to the e of military 
laws. 


Even the Roman republicans, tenacious 


as they were of their liberty, ſubmitted. 


to the abſolute authority of their military 
leaders. | 


On the contrary, in this deſpotical ſtate, 
where neither the lives, the property, 
or the liberty of the ſubje& is defended 
by the laws, where ti:ere is in ſhort no 


law but the will of the Prince, a Gene- 


ral has but little ay: hority over his ſol- 
diers. They are at once ſervile in a civil 


capacity, and mutinous in a military one; 
and as they do not enter into the army for 


any 


| 
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any certain time, the General has no 
power to detain them whenever they 
chuſe toquit; and a man by becoming a 

ſcapoy, ſo far from ſubjecting himſelf to a 
more rigid law, obtains by it the privi- 
lege of Fe others. 


Thawopgnajom of an army have often 
been ſtopt by a mutiny of the /eapoys, for 
want of pay. For an eaſtern prince, fupe- 
rior to all laws, and unuſed to having any 
demand made upon him, does not think 
it neceflary to provide for the payment 
of his troops, and, from that want'of 
punctuality which runs throughout the 
whole country in every tranſaction, the 


promiſes which are made to them of pay 
are ſeldom kepr. 


In this uncertainty of pay, plunder 
is the object; and this plunder is not 
confined to the enemies country, rapine 
and cruelty mark ' their ſteps even in 
marching through their own provinces ; 
the people endeavor to fly from the vil- 


lages 
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lages they are to paſs through, with 
their wives, children, and cattle. 

The great officers of the : army carry 
their zanannahs, and an infinite number 


of ſervants; every common Seapoy has 
at leaſt a AF and ſervant, and officers 
have families in proportion; even their 
Itttle children are not left behind. An 
immenſe travelling þuzar or market al- 
ways follows. So that in fact a Ma- 
homedan army is an unwieldy multi- 
tude, which yields to a ſmall body of 
well conducted troops, not from want 
of courage in the ſoldiers, but of conduct 
in the leaders. 
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LETTER XLIX. 


Allahabad, September 1967. 
HE Mahomedans, as well as the 
warlike nations of the Hindoos, are 
fond of the parade of cavalry, of which 
moſt of their armies were compoled ; 
but a great and ſtrange defect reigns in 
theſe armies. Every ſoldier finds his 
own horſe; if his horſe is killed (as it 
is generally impoſſible for him to pur- 
chaſe another), he is no longer a ſoldier. 
His livelyhood depends on his horſe more 
than on himſelf, and according to the 
value of that he receives his pay. It is 
aſtoniſhing that Mahomedan princes 
ſhould ever adopt this maxim; for al- 
though a Mahomedan, from his faith in 
predeſtination, ought not to run away to 
ſave his own life, he will moſt likely 
avoid all danger to ſave his horſe. 


The ſubadar Sarajah U Dowlet Na- 
bob of Oud, whom I have mentioned in 
1 g4 a for» 
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a former letter, has modelled his army 
after the European manner; he makes 
conſtant improvements, he caſts cannon, 
he diſciplines his troops himſelf, and is 
indefatigable in the improvement of his 
army, and increaſing his infantry ; fo 
much that none of the other black powers 
would be able to reſiſt him. Such a 
man as Sujab, having none but Hindoos 
or the Mahomedans of India ro contend 
with, might tranſmit his name to poſte- 
Tity as a celebrated warrior, and conquer 
the chief part of the empire. 


From this perhaps it may be urged, 
that all the black princes will ſee the 
good conſequences of a well - conducted 
army: they will follow the example of 
the Europeans, will conſider their own 
numbers; and, after being often beat, at 
laſt conquer their conquerors. The Ro- 
mans, without the advantage of numbers, 
by copying from all their enemies, be- 
came their maſters. rs 


x 


And 
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And Charles the twelfth of Sweden, 
for ſome time invincible, taught his 
enemies the art of war. But experience 
alone will never effect this; there were 
other cauſes. Every Roman fought for 
himſelf, for his lands and his liberty: 
the love of their country was their pre- 
dominant principle, even to enthu- 
ſiaſm. 5 5 | 


And the enemies of Charles the twelfth, 
with all their experience, would never 
have been able to oppoſe him, had not 
they been governed by a prince who had 
wiſdom and fortitude enough to conquer 
firſt the ſuperſtition, and ignorant barba- 
riſm of his country: he led his ſubjects 
to a love of virtue, of the ſciences, of 
their country, and their king! 


A deſpotical government abſolutely 
Prevents the growth of theſe virtues in 
Hindoſtan ; which occaſions mighty and 
3 in- 
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 infurmountable obſtacles to their ever 
conquering the Europeans. 


No one power, however ſuperior to 
his neighbours, dares attempt it alone, 
and alliances are dangerous to enter into. 
Every Mahomedan knows within him- 
ſelf, and conſequently judges for others, 
that honour is too weak a tie, when it 
interferes with ambition. In ſtates, as 
in private life, who will dare to truſt his 
neighbour ? for it has frequently been 
ſeen, that where two or more princes, 
even amongſt brothers, have united their 
forces, the moſt powerful, or the moſt 
cunning, has raiſed himſelf at the ex- 
pence of his allies, and often by aſſaſſina- 
tion. 


If the General of an European army 
is killed, the next in command ſupplies 
his place; and although ſuch an accident 
is ſome diſcouragement, no confuſion 
_ enſues. | 


But 
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But in a Mahomedan army, if the 
Prince leads them himſelf and is ſlain, 
his ſoldiers and ſubjects know not who 
will ſucceed ; all is anarchy ! thoſe who 
compoſe the army diſperſe themſelves. 
There are generally many pretenders do 
the throne, and a civil war enſues; 
which makes it impoſſible to proſecute a 
national one. If the army is led by the 
Vizier, or any other General; his death 
has the ſame immediate effect upon the 
army as the death of the Prince, for the 
order of ſucceſhon is not marked out to 
the command of an army, any mare than 
to the throne ; and perhaps from the fame 
cauſe, The General would ever think 
himfelf in danger from his ſucceſſor; 
and either would devife ſome plauſible or 
private means to rid him of his rival, or 
himfelf fall ro his rival's ſuperior cunning. 


All thefe defects being conſidered, it 
appears that the Mahomedans in India 
will never be equal in war to the Euro- 
peans, nor will any European army 

(where 
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(where there is the leaſt degree of pro- 


portion in numbers) be in danger from 


them, unleſs they are Joiney by other 


npeant 


by — 


LETTER . 


Allahabad, Spe 1 * | 

H army of the Engliſh company 
on the Bengal eſtabliſhment is 
now very conſiderable, and if we judge of 
the future by the paſt, may be ſtill vaſtly © 
increaſed; for about ten years ſince all 


the Europeans in the ſervice did not 


amount to the preſent number of officers. 


The army is at preſent divided into 


three brigades; each brigade conſiſts of 
one battalibn of ten companies, of Euro- 


pean infantry, with their proper offi- 


ers; one regiment of ten battalions of 
fea- 
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ſeapoys *, or black infantry, with their 
officers to each Battalion, and one called 
Jemautdar, who commands the whole re- 
giment; but all theſe ofſicers are inferior 
to the Engliſh, for every battalion has an 
Engliſh captain, and an equal number of 
ſubalterns as a company of Europeans, 
and the whole regiment of | Seapoys has 
field officers, the ſame as a battalion of 
Europeans. There is no inſtance (I have 
heard of) of an European ſoldier being 
under a black man, for the ſerjeants are 
ſuperior in command to even the firſt black 
officer in the army. Therefore although in 

the bulk of the army the natives are moſt. 


numerous, the power and ! is 
veſted cOUrF4 an the nnn. 


The artillery is one velit four 
companies of Europeans, beſides black 
people. One company of artillery. is at- 
tached to every brigade; to each com- 
pany of European artillery are four or 


Seapoy in the language of the country means 
a ſoldier i in general, whether of horſe or foot. 
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five companies of Laſcars, fifty in each 
company. Laſcar means a ſailor z | theſe 
people are of the ſailor ca, and moſtly 
from the coaſt of Coromandel. They 
are cloathed in a uniform of the ſame 
make as the Seapoys, only the color. is 
like the regiment they belong to, blue 
with red; each company of Laſcars is 
commanded by one of their own peo» 
ple called a * Sarang, they are employed 
in all the laborious part of the buſineſs 
which in Europe belongs to the Ma- 
troſſes; the elimate makes this relief to 
the ſoldiers __— 

To each brigade f is one troop of black 
cavalry, commanded by an Engliſh lieu- 
tenant, and uſed as a guard to the e 


g e ried v9 e 

1 —— 
fome battalions called * gurgunna Cans * 
pos, commanded by Engliſh officers; 
theſe are a ſort of provincial troops, being 


» Sarang, x ſea captain. 1 Purganns, zelle. 
under 
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under the direction of the chiefs' of the 
1 2 5 fattories. {RET IF} 


It is umb rehry to be more e perde 
as I believe this ſketch will ſerve to give 
you a general idea of the Run force at 

preſent | in this part * ern 6k 
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| — Sept. 1565; 
P ON a late great holiday amongſt 
the Mahomedans, by deſire of 
Bis Great Mogul, the Engliſh troops | 
| were out to be reviewed by him. But 3 
it appeared very extraordinary to us, 
. that he did not take the leaſt notice of 
; any thing, or even look on the troops 
y — Vhile they were going through their ero- =» 
lutions: if he did look, it was with an 
eye aſkaunt, much practiſed by the Muf+ 
fulmen ; ; it ſeemsit is inconſiſtent with dig- a 
nity to appear to obſerve. 


„ Ho- 
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However mortified the. foldiers might 
be at this ſeeming neglect, we were ſtill 
pleaſed with ſuch an opportunity of vie- 
ing a ſhadow of eaſtern magnificence; for. 
although the par ade exceeded any thing 
I had ever ſcen, it was but a miniature of 
former grandeur, 


All the trappings of dignity were die 
played on this occafion; the Mogul himſelf 


was on an elephant richly covered with 
embroidered velvet, the Howder magnifi- 
cently lackered and gilded ; his ſons were 
likewiſe on elephants.— The plain was 
almoſt covered with his attendants ; | the 
officers of his court, their ſervants, and 
their ſervants ſervants, Seapoys, Peadars, 
&c. & c. did not amount to leſs than fif- 
teen hundred people. 


An except the Secpos w. were | aceotding #| 
to cuſtom drefled 1 in white jemmers. and 
turbands, the principal people were on 
| horſeback and well mounted: : the train 


Was increaſed by a great many Rate ele · 
8 | 5 Phants, 


> 


* 
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-phants, ſtare Pc ad 55 horſes 
richly capariſoried. 


3 


The gildin 9 of” we 1 0 Jak Edad 
Queens, the gold ſtuffs of the bedding and 
cuſhions, the flyer and ; old ornaments, 
the taſſels and fringe a various colors, 
ſome of them even mixed with ſmall. 


pearls, the ds mbrellas, f trappin g ol 
the horles, an d all together glittered ji in 
the ſun, and made a moſt brilliant ap- 
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1 is the. pomp ab N kings 
and all the Indians of any ſort of conſide- 
tion pride. boner on the + Uher of 
their attendants . | 


i 1 es 


I + 
* Z 


AG the A PS over, the Mogul 
had a public Divan or Court. On theſe 
, occafions he is ſeated on the Mufenud, 

which is a ſtand about the ſize of a ſmall 
bedſtead, covered with a rich cloth; 


upon it is an oblong plate of ſilver gilded 


and turned up round the edges; in this 
bg fits croſs-legged, as is the faſhion of 


ES "© 3 the 
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the country. In this manner the prinee, 
ſurrounded by the officers of his court, 
receives all petitions, and thoſe who have 
the honor to be Preſented to him. 


1 


The petitioner, leaving his Upper at 
dhe outſide of the door, enters, maki 
three 8 alims, and bowing his forehead. to 
che ground, approaches with his petition, 
and ſome gold mohurs in his hand, gene- 
rally fays, take, read this my petition, 
the day will come when all petitions ſhall 
be heard.” If the Mogul gives a nod of 
approbation, the petition and gold mahurs 
are received by an officer for that purpoſe. 


The Engliſh field 3 were all pre- 
1 to him; the officer beſore he enters 
the Divan is taken into another apart- 
ment, and a Moor's dreſs is given him, 
which is a preſent from the Mogul: this 
he puts on, then leaving his ſhoes at the 
door he enters the Divan, making three 
Salams, after which he advances forward 
to the Muſinud, and preſents ſome gold 


" moburs, which the Mogul orders one of 
1 * hi 
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his officers to receive, without taking any 
further notice : of a e P 
him. eld bas Coon fs 


The Ares given on theſe 2 is 
generally ſhewy and light, embreidered 
with plated gold and colored filks, upon 
muſlin, more or leis rich according to the 
rank of the perſon to whom it is given; 
the Sere Peach, the jewel which ornaments 
the forepart of the turbandſ®is compoſed 
of emeralds, diamonds, and ak but 
moſtly perſon: flones, | 


It is the EY Tn throughout rhe caſt, 
whenever an inferior is introduced, to a 
ſuperior, to approach him with a preſent 
of money; the ſuperior s preſent is always 
a dreſs, a horſe, an elephant, or a firing of 
pearl, Ke. „ 
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Fort of Alaboted, Sher 1767. 


1 AM now entertained and diſturbed 
by the noiſe of a * Fatir; his 
mother was buried under a large 
tree, near the walls of this fort, in the 


bed of The Ganges; and the pious Fakir 


has made a vow never to leave the ſpot. 
As ſoon as it was known that he had taken 
this reſolution, he was in no danger of 
ſtarving, being ſupplied with all. necefſa- 
ries by the piety of thoſe weak people, 
who began to look upon him as a faint ; 
he had not been long under the tree 
when the rains commenced z and, as the 
river increaſed, and extended itſelf to 
that part, he was under a neceſſity of | 
climbing into the tree, where, by the 


help of a ſmall piece of board, fixed to 


the upper branches, on which he fits, he 


* Fakir, Fakier, or F aquier . 2 
eee with 
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with difficulty keep: s himſelf above the 
water: expoſed, witfout ſhelter, and al- 
moſt without clothes, to the A 
of the heavy rains. 


It is aſtoniſhin g with what reſolution | 
theſe Fulirs keep the vows they have 
made. As his danger is increaſed, his 
reputation is increaſed alſo; he is ſur- 
rounded with boats to bring him pro- 
viſions, and by thoſe who either wiſh to 
ſatisfy their curioſity with, the ſight of ſo 
holy a man, or to be e benefited on his 
5 1 OT 74 


If his conſtitution ſhould be able to 
ſupport him through the changes of the 
ſeaſons, he is likely to become as great 
2 faint with the Mahomedans, as the 
Brahmin who holds up his arms at Bene: 
ras is with the Hindoos *. | 


The Fakirs are moſtly. ill-looking 
Wwretches, from ſeveral cauſes ;. they often 
. * There are F akirs of both religions. 

let 
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let their hair and beards grow, Without 
exer combing or waſhing themſelves, and 
affect a fort of penance, by covering 
their heads with aſhes, turning their 
8052 eg _ pea Ks their he» 


#2 


At Waere 1 faw a company . Fa 
Ers of the fighting caft. Theſe fellows, 
who join the character of prieſt, ſoldier, 

and beggar, carry terror wherever they 

go, particularly as they are in large 

0 pPouarties: they were armed with a target, 
' a matchlock, and pike; a piece of cloth 

round their middle, and a tur dana, "was 

their whole ana ; , 


i234 4 \ 
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—_ | I am informed, that thire are many 
4 B of theſe fighting prieſts in the diſtant 

provinces, who are employed as ſoldiers; 
but it is very uncommon for them to trols 
ſo far down The Ganges. 


Bukeam Zing, the Rijah of the pro- 
Vince of Beneras, is tributary to the Na- 
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b6b Surgjal Ut Dowlet ; ; r are now 


at great enmity, Aihovph not at war: 
Bulzwant Zing has lately been ordered to 


repair to Oud, to give an account of his 
aaminiſtraden, and pay his accuſtomed 


tribute; which he does not think proper 
to comply wich; but is retired to a ſtrong 
fort he has upon the banks of The Gan- 
ges: Whether he has really defrauded the 
Nab6b of his rights, or whether the Na- 


b6b only makes it a pretence, in order to 


pillage him, and perhaps deprive him of 
his government, is very difficult to know; 
but which ever it is, the Rajah is top 


well acquainted with Eaſtern politics to 


put himſelf in his enemy's power. 
In revenge for this caution, it. ſeems 
the Nab6b encouraged 1 the Fakirs to over- 


un the prorincg. in . to diſtreſs he 


Rajah. 
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T gives me much leaks chat L am 
1 now able to give you ſome account 
of the Oriental ladies, which would never 
Have been in my power had We 
at Calcutta. . OT. 
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b "_ cy ke, with ehe ceremony, 


* 1 


Fr reduced into à great  Muſſulma's- -Za- 
nannab ; a favour which they are not 


very fond of granting to European. 
% 


The great man's wives were fene or on 
cuſhions, croſs-legged, as is the cuſtom 


of the country; the reſt of the numerous 
attendants of females were ſitting on the 


carpet, or ſtanding round. 


Even che of the Mahome- 
dan women have very diſagreeabſe com- 
Ae 


Es Invres, He. 22 f 


plexions; and the faireſt amongſt them 
may rather be called more yellow than 
more white; but they are admired in 

proportion as they are diſtant from black: 
a beauty much eſteemed in them is the 
long · cut eye, and long eye · brows, which 
moſt of them have naturally; but the 
female infants have ſometimes the ſkin at 
the corner of their eyes cut, to increaſe 
their length, and give them more room to 
play: it muſt be acknowledged, that 
there is often a wantonnefs in the rolling 
of their eyes; but, excluſive of that, 
many of the Eaſtern women have ſo much 
beauty in their fine long black eyes, 
eye-brows, and long black eye- laſhes, 
chat if they were ſet off by a fine red, and 


white complexion rad be be incom- 
parable. | 


Dow are ee ma iſs and 
delicately. made; crookedneſs is a defeſt 
unknown amongſt them; and it is ſaid 
that their black ſkins have a moſt dekcate 
ah 57 1-67. 1 555 
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The dreſs, whick i is not, as m Europe . 
continually altering to what is called the 
faſhion, but unthangeable, conſiſts of a 
pair of long ſtraight drawers, of ſilk, or 
gold or ſilver ſtuff; a ſort of gown, called 
a jemden, moſtly of very fine muſlin, 
worked with thread, or gold, or ſilver; 
the jemden has very long ſtraight ſleeves 
down to the wriſts; and the waiſt ſo ſhort 
what it ſcarcely reaches below the arms; 
the ſkirt is plaited very full, and hangs 


down upon the ground. It is an exceeding | 
light dreſs, and ſcarcely a covering: 


but the climate requires every thing 


which contibutes to coolneſs; beſide, | 
they are never ſeen but by one man; 
their long black hair is parted on the 
forchead, combed ſmooth, and hang gs 
down behind : they generally throw 4 
piece of ſhawl, or ſilver gauze, oer 
them, which is a ſort of rail or cloak. 


The jewels they wear are moſily . 
perb; their necks are ornamented with, 
long rows of pearls, mixed wich rubies, 

4 emeralds, 


% 
+ 5 


. 


* 1 


have rings in their en, 


leaf which makes them of a perfect black; 


emeralds, &c. ; which jewels are often 
rough, and holes boted through them, 
to ſtring as the pearls: they haye like- 
wile jewels ſet as ornaments for their 
necks, arms, &c..z the workmanſhip: is 
always clumſy, and the jewels a mixture 
of bad and good; beſides, they moſtly 
ſpoil their diamonds, by cutting them 
in flat pieces before they are ſet; their 
ear-rings are generally a bunch of looſe - 
pearl, which are very ornamental: they 
wear rings on their fingers and toes; but 
it ĩs moſtly the loweſt caſts of women * 


The Eaſtern ladies are not rangers = 


arts which 'embelliſh che perſon; they 
waſh their hair and eye· brows with 


and uſe a black powder, which, * a 
knife, they convey into their eyes; 

reſts upon the lower eye: Jaſh, and is td , 
to give life to the eye; they ſtain the 
nails of their fingers and toes with red, 
and paint the palms of their hands and 
bottoms of their feet. 


* $4 
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| Their chief ann is bathing, 
ſmoaking the'hooker, and ſeeing the girls 
dance, while others play upon a fort of 
drum; for no man is admitted within 
the walls of the Zanannab; whatever can» 
. Not be performed by the girls, is the 
buſineſs of eunuchs. 


* 


6 
A 


Whenever the ladies 90 out of the 
Zanannab, which is very rare, they are 
in covered carriages, called hackries, 
drawn by bullocks, with cloſe curtains 
all round; or elſe in covered doolies, 
| ſomething like a chair, carried by men 774 
ſo that it is impoſſible for them to be 
ſeen; and it is neceſſary they ſhould 
guard againſt it, for-the jealonſy of the 
Maſſulmen exceeds all bounds z and 2 
woman's being ſeen by any ſtranger, 
particularly an infidel, might colt. her no 
Jeſs a IDs than her life. 


88 cannot e reckoned 
misfortune | to theſe 1 nen, as they 
4 


2 3 2 have 
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have always been accuſtomed to it; and 
beſides would be degraded to a level 
with the loweſt people were they to ap- 
pear in public. Many of them hate been 
married, by the care of their parents, 
even in their infancy; and the others 
Have moſtly been 2 when very 
young, and brought up in the Zanan- 
nahs ; ſo that they can know little more 
of the world than what they ſee around 


If a man has ever fo many favorites 
and women, they live together in che 
Zanunnab; but ſometimes not without 
jealouſy and ſtrife detween themſelves. 


Amongſt the Nab6bs and other great 
people, there is always one woman who 
takes place of the reſt, is dreſſed with 
more magnificence, treated wich greater 

reſpect, and is called the Bigum. But it 
is difficult to determine what it is which 
Mitles them to this pre-eminence,z ſone- 

Q __  giras 
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times it is the firſt wife, but olrener the 
mother of the firſt male child. 2 ®. 


As the W principles do not 
allow women any ſhare in religion, ſo of 
courſe they have no public ſhare in go- 
vernment, or any other, except the in- 
fluence of a beautiful face over an igng- 
rant and voluptuous prince. | 


$ : 
Theſe poor women, not t only are never 
ſeen, but, if poſſible, they are never 
named out of the Zanannab: a Mahome- 
dan never ſpeaks of his wives; and it is 


thought a very great affront and inge 
to enquire after them. _ 


The Zanannahs of the people of con- 
dition haye ſpacious apartments, and 
gardens with baths and jet d'eaus; but 
the buildings are heavy and in bad taſte: 
the women enjoy the cool air in the 
© evenings. on the terraces; and notwith- 
ſtanding their averſion to X( rciſe, 


xerciſe, they | 
6 * 


ha 
r 
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"Wa. amuſe themſelves with ſwinging 
in the garcicns. 


The Indian women have often children 
at twelve years of age; and by the time 
they are turned of twenty are thought old 
women; and are really ſo in point of beau- 
ty; 1 after fifteen their complexions 
grow every year darker: the climate, as 
it haſtens their maturity, likewiſe haſtens 
their decline. | | 


The boys, as well as girls, are kept in 
the Zanannah while they continue young, 
not howeyer without lometges going 
out. . | 
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BAILED LIV. | 
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HE diverſions 3 in India are but fewʒ 
; che great Moor-men ſometimes 
amuſe themſelves with hawking z a paſ- 


time not very pleaſing to Europeans : 


the company upon theſe parties go ont 


elephants, or on horſe-back, till they 


come to ſome proper, place for. the ſport, 
which is generally a piece of water or 
iIwamp ; here the hawks are unhobded by 
their Lr and let fly ; when a flight 
of poor harmleſs birds are upon the. 
wing, the hawk mounts up in the air, and 
falls unexpectedly upon one of them, 
which he brings to the ground ; he im- 
mediately pierces it with his beak, and 
dravs its blood. This is a very expenfire 
diverſion, and fit only for a prince. 
Every hawk has its ſeparate keeper; and 
| the ſum they give for a ne bird is in- 


ible, 4 . 
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They have ſometimes fights between 
wild beaſts, ſuch as tigers, wild ele- 
phants, buffaloes, &c. but theſe are not 
very c n: it is à harbarous amuſe» 
ment, and can give pleaſure to none but 
| thoſe who delight in blood, gs” 
They have jugglers, Es 
fire-eaters, &c. ; theſe fellows are ſur- 
prifingly dextrous in the poſtures they 
throw themſelves into; but the reſt of the 
Doren are pont and childiſh. | 7 


But 1 — ge at wal conſtant 
amuſement of che great, both; Mabome> | 
dans and Hindbos, and indeed all ranks of 
people, is called a ; notch ; which is the 
performance of the dancing girls: every 
man who can afford it has at leaft one 
ſet of dancing girls, ho make part of 


his Zanannab. If they happen to be in 
favour, they ſometimes become of con- 


ſequence. The mothers of two of the 
Qs : late. 
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late Nab6bs of Muxadabid v were 8 1 
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It is common to ſend to Perfia, Caſh! 


mire, and other countries, to purchaſe 
the moſt beautiful female children; theſe ' 
are fairer than the inhabitants of Hin- 
doſtan ; but have none of that beautiful 
red which animates and gives life to 
beauty in colder climates.” The Eaſtern 
ladics, however, are not without ſuch 
charms as are pleaſing to their country- 
men; and there are many proofs that 
Europeans do not think them altogether | 
intolerable; time and cuſtom reconciles 
them to the yellow and the blank which 
at firſt N krightful. 1 5 


When a back man eh a wind t. wy com- 


121 


with a 5 but on theſe i his 
favorite women never appear; for they 
are equally jealous of their concubiyes W 
of their wives. bo * 
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Ie is difficult to Lize you any proper 
idea of this entertainment; which is ſo. 


very delightful, not only to black men, 
but to many e 


A large room is lighted up; at one 
end ſit the great people who are to be 
entertained; at the other are the dancers 
and their attendants; one of the girls 
who are to dance comes forward, for 
there is ſeldom more than one of them 
dance at a time; the performance conſiſts 


chiefly in a continual removing the ſhaw), 
firſt over the head, then off again; ex- 


tending firſt one hand, then the other; 
the feet are likewiſe moved, though a a 
yard of ground would be ſufficient for 
the whole performance. But it is their 
languiſhing glances, wanton ſmiles, and 
attitudes not quite conſiſtent with de- 
cency, which are ſo much admired; and 


whoever excels moſt in theſe i is the fineſt 
dancer. 


_ * : 0 
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"The vid "= while the i is. davdem! 
ſome Perſian or Hindoſtan ſong ; ſome of 
them are really pleaſing to the ear, but 
are almoſt entirely "drowned by the ac · | 
companiments : ſeveral black fellows _ 
ſtand behind, who likewiſe, ſing with all 
the ſtrength of voice they are maſters of, 
making, at the ſame time, the moſt ridi- 
culous grimacesj fome of them playing | 
upon à ſtar, which is ſomething like a 
guitar, but greatly inferior even to that 
trifling inſtrument; others on a ſort of 
drum, or tamborin, uſually called ſonuum; 
but all this, loud as it is, is drowned by 
thoſe, who play with two pieces of bells 
metal, which they work between heir 
fingers, and make the ſame noiſe as bra - 
ꝛziers at work upon a large 32 * 


"Thy common people a, dancing; girl a 
to perform at their tamaſbes: companies 


of them, are often the property of we 


whoſe trade it is; any perſon may — 


Aue o one of theſe girls, for they are 
| bought, 
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1 and ſold wh as rye n 


1 eo 


rere Lv. 


Alababea, oa. 1 Ae 
H E N we "ella on the extreme 
flownelſs of the people in Hin- 
doſtän, nd obſerve how deficient they 
are in all the ſciences, as well as the 
poliſned arts of life: when we ſee that 
the geveraliry are little ſuperior in knows 
ledge to the brute creation; and that the 
moſt learned amongſt them have ſcareely 
an idea beyond the country they live in; 
it is matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee” the 


children lively, active, and of of. Erl un 
derftanding. n e 


a | 3 
Little boys and 0 are men 0 
women in miniature; e N and 


dier 
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vivacity is accompanied with a ſteadineſs 


and ſedateneſs that would do credit to 


any period of life; from the age of ſeven 
or eight, to about fourteen, they appear 
equally, free from the follies of child- 
hood and the heavy ſtupidity which ge- 
nerally comes upon them afterwards. In- 
deed one may almoſt ſay, that in this 
cbuntry infaney i the age. of watu- 


k 1 13 
1 8 5 


The ohilitrer' are brought up dere with 
very little trouble or expence; the heat 
of the climate nouriſhes theſe little ones; 
ſcarcely any thing more is required but 


to waſh and give them food. The con- 


* 


tinual nurſipg and exerciſe which is 
given to infants in cold climates, and the 
dreſſing and undreſſing, is unknown in 
this; the heat makes clothing entirely 
unneceſſary; for till the age of four or 
five they are perfectly naked; and they 
exceſhye perſpiration carries of all hu- 


mours, and anſwers the purpoſe of bon 


exerciſe and phyſic, e gt 
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6; N four ba: 1 thet begin 0 

crawl by themſelves; and are, in every 

reſpect, as forward as children of twice 
that age in cold climates, 


The wiſdom of n has or- 
daineg, that the ſame, enervating climate, 
which renders the women too weak and 
indolent to endure fatigue in bringing 
up their off-ſpring, renders that fatigue 
unneceſſary. And the Indian” women 
ſcem to be exempt from that part of the 
curſe which the diſobedience ' of Eve 
brought on our ſex : In ſorrow thou Halt 
< brin 8 forth chi laren.“ 


Educatigp,! except with ſome ſuperior 
caſts of Hindoos, is a thing, unthoughr-of; 
therefore food (Which, as it is ſeldom more 
than rice and water, is extremely cheap) 

is all the rent have to PRE. 


In this iron government, where 5 
laborer is never certain of his hire, and 
is Want _ to be legally pillaged of 

* „„ 


55s 1 
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the ſmall pittance his labor has acquired, 
were not the neceffaries of life confined 
to a very few things, and the children 


fooon able to ſhift for themſelves, it 


would be impoſlible for any but the rich 


to maintain even one wife and family. 


The land would be depopulated, and do- 
meftic happineſs confined to a alen 5 


7 


Lrrzz L vr. 


OWEVER "eg this as. may 


< 


be to Europeans, I believe the 
natives are as free from diſeaſes as 
the people in any part of the world. 
They do not live to a great age, but 
while they live are afflicted with hut few- 
diforders; they are weak and enervatedꝰ 
but free from the pain of cbronical diſ- 
orders. Their relaxed frames could not 


* ſupport them r violent Pains, 
their | 


_ their deaths are generally. rather ſudden, 
and moſtly occaſioned by fevers. 


The diforders they ate liable to are fo 
few, that much {tudy in phyfic, and great 
variety of medicines, ſeems unn 

The art of phyſic, if it can be called an 
art in India, conliſts.chiefly i in the know- 


ledge of  dimples, ſuch as hot and cold 
herbs, hot and cold ſeeds, &c. 


The extreme temperance which, both | 
from the tenets of their religion, and the 
ſmallneſs of their income, the generality | 


of the people are obliged to obſerve *, 
ſaves them from many diſorders. The 


gteateſt proof of the purity of their blood 
is the eaſe with which their wounds are 
cured, for numberleſs inſtances have been 
ſeen of Seapoyt, and others of the natives 
following the camp, who have been cured - 
of wounds which to an European would 
be mortal, or at leaſt extremely dan- 
gerous, and that with little more than 


I 
_ . 


„ All the , i t 
: binding 
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binding the wound together, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the Engliſh ſurgeons. | 


ff 


Some of the ſuperior caſts of Hindoos, 
who cannot ſubmit to be touched by an 
European, are cured by their own peo- 
ple that follow the camp, who dreſs their 
wounds with the extract of herbs: in 
ſhort, they are almoſt felf-cured, © 


Many wounds, which in an European 
would make an amputation neceſſary, can 
in them be cured without ; which is very® 
fortunate, for ſurgery is ſtill leſs underſtood 
than medicine. They are ſo far from 


ſtudying anatomy, that the Hindoos even 


conceive horror at the idea of it. They 
very rarely let blood of their patients, 
and never but in the greateſt extremity. 


. 
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| Allababid, 02, 3 

F TE R the picture I have given 

you of the indolence and ſtupi- 

dity of the inhabitants of India, it is but 
juſt to give ſome account of that patience 
and neatneſs, by which ſome of their 
manufactories are brought to ſuch perfec- 
tion, that Europe can boaſt of nothing to 


equal them. The moſt curious of which 
are the muſlins and filligrane. 


| Weaving is the NG. 8 of the 


greateſt number of the people through- 


cout India; but the greateſt manufactory 


for fine muſlins, callicoes, dimities, &c. 
13 at a place called Daca, in Bengal, and 


formerly the capital of that province. 
The exquiſite fineneſs of ſome of the 
Mmuſlins is inconceiveable; for thoſe 


which are made for the Mogul and. his 
zanannah are ten times the price of any 


5 allowed 
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allowed to be made for Europeans or 
any other merchants. 


ay 
Embroidery and needlework of all 
- ſorts, is likewiſe brought to the greateſt 
perfection at Daca. The needlework 
is all performed by men. Their flowheſs 
is intolerable, but their patience is * 
out end. =. 


This extremes ſlowneſs is the cauſe of 
all the works being exceſſively expenſive ; ; 
for although the wages of each perſon is 5 


4 not more than three or four rupees a | 
» month; the lefigth of time they are about | 
il every piece of work, makes i it coſtly at | 
Þ# the end. ; 
1 They will copy from any pattern you 

* give them with the greateſt exaEneſs, £ 
{1 but never invent a pattern of their 5 
i own, nor have they the ingenuity” to b 
1 make any alteration- according to b 
ö the piece they are at work upon; or to T 
diſpoſe of the different ſorts of work: a f. 
0 Ane ſo as to form the beauty of the t 
0 | Mo hole. 

iq 7 . > a 


r 
4 


* | 
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whole. In ſhort, with'the moſt exqui- 


ſite neatneſs, they are utterly devoid: 'of 


The fineſt filligrane is alſo made at 
Dacca : this is work which requires great 
delicacy and patience ;' it is not perfo- 
rated like the filligrane made in Europe, 
but the gold or filver is cut into long 
pieces like fine threads, and ſoldered to- 
gether with ſuch extraordinary neatneſs, 
that it is impoſſible, upon the moſt cu- 
rious examination, to diſcover by what 
means it is joined. It is extremely light, 


but ſtill vaſtly expenſive, for the labor 
coſts about ten times as much as the metal. 


At Benaras is a great manufaftory of 
gold and filver ſilks and gauzes : they 
are very coſtly from the cauſes I have 
before mentioned; and are by no means 
beautiful in proportion to their price; 
for they have no method of dreſſing the 
filks ſo as to give them a gloſs, nor can 
they die them of any beautiful colors; 
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therefore all the ſilks manufactured in 
Hindoſtän have a peculiar dulneſs; the 
gold and ſilver in them does not make an 
appearance equal to the quantity, for 
they know not the art of drawing it out 
to the exeeſſive ſineneſs requiſite for cov 
vering che thread. 


The chief uſe made of the ſilles by the 
inhabitants is for long drawers, which 
are worn by both men and women; 
the ſilver and gold gauzes are worn by 
the women in the ſame manner as they 
wear a ſhawl. | 


D 


In the towns where ſuch goods are made 
as the company trades in, ſome of their 
fervants are obliged to be ſtationed: if it 
is. a confiderable factory, there is genes 
rally ane of the council, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen under him, to collect the goods; 
or rather to get them made; for the work - 
people ſeldom begin a piece of eloth, or 
any other work, till they have part of 
the — in hand; 1 that, inſtead of 
7:20] | ou 
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purchaſing the goods of the makers, they 
are obliged to retain vaſt multitudes of 
weavers, &c. advancing money defore 
| =P * can be Ws ” 


The e European companies have 
likewiſe their fafories; and private mer- 
chants, both Europeans and black men, 
are obliged to collect their goods by the 
ſame means, if they chuſe to have Them. 
from the firſt hand. 


This is the method with the people 
of all trades: therefore, whatever a per- 
ſon chuſes to have made, they muſt ſend 
for the maker, and advance him about 
half the price, to purchaſe materials. If 
it is a ſilverſmith, one muſt give him the 
full weight of the 2 of plate he is to 
make, in rupees, beſides paying in part 
for his workmanſhip. In this and all 
other works they are equally tedious; 
Which is occaſioned not only by the natu- 
ral ſlowneſs and indifference with which 
Da go about every thing, but alſo by 

R 2 | their 
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their want of proper tools. The Indians 
are very bad mechanies ; they do not to 
this day know the ule of a loom, but lay 
their threads the whole length of the 
piece of cloth they are to weave. For 
theſe reaſons, that which might be per- 
formed in a few hours, becomes the em- 
ploy ment of many days. 


One is at a loſs which to wonder at 
moſt, their patience in completing any 
piece of work with ſuch tools, or their 
{ſtupidity in not inventing others; or 
laſtly, their obſtinacy in refuſing to adopt 
a better method when it is pointed out to 
them; they content themſelves with ſay- 
ng, This is the method my father uſed, 
and my grandfather before him; why then 
3 I alter it? 


Neither Mahomedans or Hindoos ever 
change their mode, either in dreſs, furnt- 
ture, carriages, orany other thing : there- 
fore invention and improvement are no 
part of their ideas. : 


LET- 
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LETTER LVIII. 


| Allahabad, Od. 1567. 


OU are not to underſtand that my 
accounts of the people and cuf- 


toms are to be applied to Hindoſtan in 


general, but to the country up the 
Ganges in particular: for although the 
whole is the empire of the Great Mogul, 
and the people are every where parly 
Hindoos and partly Mahomedans, and 
there are many cuſtoms which are the 
fame throughout, till there are others 
that are only local, which cannot be won- 
dered at in ſuch an immenſe country. 
And if cuſtoms, and even laws, both re- 
ligious and civil, depend much on cli- 
mate, ſituation, &c. one may naturally 


ſuppoſe, that as in this very extenſive 
empire there is difference in the climate, 


the ſoil, different productions of the earth 
> 8 2 and 
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and the like; various neceſlities have 
produced * cuſtoms. 6 


One material paftikufar i the ſchiſm 
in the Hindbo religion: the Hindbos of the 
Decan and Carnatic are guided by the 
books called the Vidiam, as thoſe of the 
Ganges are by the SHH; and altho? 
the forms of religion are here numerous 
and the faith abſurd, they are few and 
rational, when compared with the cere- 
monies and fables of the Hindgos in tlie 
fouthern provinces. India below the 
Ganges being a peninſula, is great part 
of it ſea coaſt, beſides many iſlands; 
and that perhaps is the reaſon, that there 
are ſcarcely any caſts in thoſe countries 
except the Brabmins, who are not allowed 
to eat fiſh, for there are _ ſome parts 
where, if che poorer ſort were not per- 


mitted that privilege, they muſt ſtarve, 
from inability to purchaſe other food. 


- 
« * =- 


The climate both on the Coromandel 
and Malabar coaſt, is infinitely more cool 
and healthy than this inland country, 
being refreſhed with breezes from the ſea; 
to which canfe I preſume it is owing, that 
the people are more active and more inge- 
nious. The Hindoo women ate leſs con- 
fincd, and appear pnbilely in the ſtreets, 
even thoſe of conſiderable rank. "27 


8 T here are antaberiel other deviations, 
which I am not qualified to particularize 
therefore I muſt again obſerve; that you 
are not to apply my accvurts to all India. 


The languages are likewiſe different, 

and even upon the Ganges there is Die 
difference in the provinces. In the greateſt 
part of Bengal the dialect is called by the 
natives Bengalla, which is a corruption of 
that uſually called by the Engliſh Moors. 
That which we term Moors, begins to 
be ſpoken with propriety about Coffum- 
buzar and Muxadabad, but ſtill more 
K 4 rer- 
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perfectly the higher one advances up the 
Ganges. All about this country, it is 
always called Hindo/taney ke boaut, or the 
Hindoſtan language, although it is ſo far 


from being the univerſal tongue, that in 


many parts the natives would not know 
what Hindy/taney ke boaut means, or per- 


haps, even Hindoo, for on the fea coaſt, 


and in the province of Bengal, the word 
is corrupted into Gentoo, and many voy- 
agers, particularly the French, have 
given them the appellation of Gentiles. 


The Hindoſtan language, I mean what- 
we call Moors, is the Indian Raypoot lan- 
guage, mixed with many Arabic, Per- 


8 


ſian, and Tartar words: it is not ſur- 
Priſing, conſidering the number of Pert 


ſians and Tartars in this part of India, 
and the Indian Rajpoot is a corruption of 
the Sanſcrit, as the Italian is of the 
Latin. | 


The univerſal language in the Maho- 
medan courts, I believe throughout the 
empire, is the Perſian; in which n 
1 WE - 
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all buſineſs is tranſacted with the Mogul 
and Nabobs ; for this reaſon Perſian inter- 
preters are allowed to the Governors, 
&c. and at preſent many Engliſh gentle- 
men, both civil and military, apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtady of that language, 
which, on account of its great uſefulneſs, 
is eſteemed the ſure road to preferment, 
and will continue ſo, till numbers make 
that acquiſition leſs valuable. 


1 


The men in this part of India are in 
general much taller and more robuſt than 
thoſe in the province of Bengal, and 
value themſelves upon being better ſol- 
diers: many of them, particularly the 
Perſians and Tartars, who are numerous 
in theſe parts, have ſo little title to the ap- 
pellation we givethem of black, that if they 
were dreſſed as Europeans, they would 
differ from ſuch as have been long ex- 
poſed to this climate, rather as being 
paler than darker. They do not like to 
be called black men, and thoſe of the 
bigheſt rank are in general leaſt ſo; ſince 

8 . they 
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they have the power to chuſe the hand- 
ſomeſt wives, and often ſend for beauties 
to Giſtant countries, the children naturally 
partake of their mother's complexion: 
therefore it is thought extraordinary that 
the preſent Great Mogul ſhould be ex- 
tremely dark, particularly as it is obſerved, 
that the race of Tamerlane are moſtly fair, 
Towards Delhi the people are ſaid to be 
fairer than here, and continue to grow 
more ſo in proportion as they are farther 

from the ſun. 5 THEN 


They aſually call the Europeans 1 
addama, which means red men; and, in- 
deed, it is no very improper appellation 
tor a ſun - burnt Engliſh- man. 


=” 


eres I. 


Allahabad, Of. eh. 


"HE fort, or city, o of * Allahabid 

is a very large fort; it contains a 
royal palace, agreeably fituated, in a 
fine country; and has on two fides the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna a circumſtance 
which one ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, 

would render it tolerably cool; but, 
partly from its being in a very hot- cli- 
mate, and partly from the mode of build - 
ing, it is ertremel y hot. 


In ha middle a the ads is a ſmall 
| ſquare, walled round, in the centre of 
which is a ſquare building, ſupported by 
pillars; by a very narrow ſtair-caſe you 
arrive at a ſmall room in the centre, 
which has four doors, leading into four 


* Allahabad, the Abad, or city of Allah, or God, 
known in moſt maps by the name of Helebas. 


little 
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little Varandas; by aſcending another 
narrow ſtair-cale you come to a ſmall 
marble room, which forms a ſort of cu- 
pola to the building; this is the higheſt 
in the palace, and overlooks all the 
reſt. ; 


: The palace contains apartments for 

» the Mogul, a Durbar, a Zanannab, and 
an inſinite number of different ſets. of 
apartments or houſes for all the officers 
of the court and their families. 


Each of the Edu Büren court walled 


ound and moſt of them are built like 


two houſes joined together; ſo that the 
women may be concealed; not only from 
their neighbours, but from the male do- 
meſtics of their own family : ſome of the 
rooms are large and lofty, and open to- 
wards the river ; but at the ends of the 
large rooms are generally two or three 


very ſmall ones, dark and low, without 


the leaſt opening for the admiſſion of light 


or air; ; theſe are intended to retire to in 
the 
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the heat of the day, when they ſleep; for 
coolneſs is not to be expected from ad- 
mitting the air, but by ſhutting it out till 
the ſun is down: the houſes are flat- 
roofed, with ſpacious terraces on the tops, 
open towards the river; but ſurrounded 


on the other ſides by a wall high enough 


to prevent their being over-looked ; theſe 
terraces are extremely agreeable after 
ſan-ſet, when you are once upon them 
but the ſtair-caſes which lead to Het 
are ſo extremely ſteep and narrow, that 
they cannot be aſcended without much 
difficulty and fatigue. 


The palace is entirely built of ſtone 
hewn out of the rocks on the banks of 
a diſtant part of The Gan ges, and brought 


| here at a vaſt expence ; it is ſomething 
like what we call in England Portland. 


ſtone, but of a coarſer grain, and much 
more porous. 


Beſides, they have not the method of : 
giving it a poliſh; ſo that ! it is extremely 
rough 
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rough and unpleaſant to the eye, Parti: 
cularly in the infides of the room. 


Every part of the palace is built with 
this ſtone; not only the walls of che 
houſes, but the roofs, the flaors, the 
terraces, the ſtair=cafes, pillars, and ſup- 
ports, of whatever kind, are all cut out 


of ſtone: all the ſquares, paſſages, & e. 


&c., are paved with the ſame;, fo. that, 

in ſhort, till the Engliſh. hape reſided 
here, there perhaps was not a bit of 
wood, brick, glaſs, iron, or any mate 


rial but ſtone, to be found rough | 
the building. 


_ You will eaſily kugel from his ac · 
count, that the palace is not, by any 
means, light and elegant; 4 the walls, 1 in 
the lighteſt part, are about four or five . 
feet in thickneſs ; and as many of the 
rooms are a fort of octagon, and covered 
at the top, they are in ſome parts much 
thicker ; moſt of the large ones have a 
great number of piches in the walls, in. 

tended 


mol 
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tended to hold lamps for ie 3 
their notches and damaſbes. 


The thickneſs of the buildings pre- 


vents, for ſome time, the ſun from pene- 


trating; but when it has once penetrated, 


the ſtone retains the heat ſo much, that 


it is equally hot by night as by day; and 
after the hot ſeaſon has been ſome time 
ſet in, every ſtone contains the heat of a 
fre, and the reflection from one wall tu 
another renders every * as hot and 
cloſe as an oven. 


Beſides, all the 8 paſſes throughout 


the different parts of the palace are very 


narrow, with high walls, which reſlec 
the heat, and prevent the admiſſion of the 


air. | „ 


All theſe circumſtances. together make 


the fort of Allahabad, in the months of 


May, June, and July, the botteſt place 


in this part of India; and, indeed, be- 
yond. what can be eoneeiyed but by EX» 
perience: 


4 
| 
| 
„ 
1 
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perience: after the. rains have cooled 
every other place, it is 2 conſiderable time. 


before it can penctrate ſo as to cool theſe 
walls. ED | 


Beſides the Py there are apartments 
for a vaſt number of ſoldiers. 


The only buildings wherein the Mabo | 
medans ſhew any good taſte are the gate- 
ways; there are many 1n this part of the 
country which have a very handſome ap- 
pearance. They are lofty enoughto ad- 
mit an elephant with an howder, and 
wide in proportion; therefore the maſ- 
fiveneſs of the ſtone work, which in 
ſmaller buildings would be clumſy, in 
them appears grand. The great gate of 
this fort, which fronts the - country, 
crowned with turrets and ornaments in 
proportion to its vaſtneſs, is a very ſtrik- 
ing and noble piece of architecture. 


Near Allahabad are ſeveral garden- 
houſes and baths, formerly belonging 
= Cat to 
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to ſome of the retainers to the court; and 
many moſques ſcattered about: the coun- 
try round is fertile and pleaſant, but ex- 
tremely hot and unhealthy in the ſeaſon. 
After the rains, which are over about 
October, it begins to grow very cold, 
which continues for about three or four 
months; during which time it is a very 
delightful clunate. 


The natives have a prodigious opiaion 
of this fort; it is ſurrounded by a very 
thick wall, and ſtrong fortifications ; 


and, till it was taken by the Eng- 


liſh, was deemed an impregnable place. 
They ſay, according to their hyperbolic 
way of expreſſing themſelves, that the 
building of it coſt three crores, three 
lacks, three thouſand three hundred and 
three rupees, three annas, and three 
pice. 
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LETTER LN 

Allahabad, Nov. 1967. 

F it was always the cold feaſon. who 
I would diſlike India? it is really de- 
lightful! the rains are over, and not a 
cloud is to be ſeen in the ſky; the arr 
is freſh, and the ſun, which ſhines with- 
out intermiſſion, gives a warmth which 
is perfectly agreeable; in every part of 
the country the earth ſhoots forth its 
abundance ; vegetation is fo quick, that 
the eye may almoſt perceive it; and 
the plains, which not a week ſince ap- 
peared to be only ſand, are now covered 
with different kinds of grain, grown up 
to ſuch a height as entirely to alter the 


face of the country, as if by the power 
of enchantment. And the bed of The 
Ganges, which ſo lately, from the walls 
of the fort, as far as the eye could reach, 
was one entire ſheet of water, now ſhews 

the 
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the ripening corn, almoſt ready for the 
reaper's hand. 


Health, ſtrength, and vivacity, begin 
to return to thoſe who lingered through 
the hot ſeaſon; and the cold, which in 
the evenings and mornings is really ſharp, 
braces up the ner ves, which the intenſe 
heat had relaxed; for although this is 
the hoteſt place we know of in the hot | 
ſeaſon, it is likewiſe the coldeſt. 4" 


In this ſeaſon the. country round Alla- 
habad abounds in variety of fruits and 
vegetables: the two -rivers ſupply us 
with excellent fiſh, and the fields with 
game in abundance of almoſt every ſpe- 
cies and kind ; of the quadruped, veni- 
ſon, hares, wild hogs; of the feathered i 
race, peacocks, wild ducks, wild geeſe, 
partridges, beccaficos, green pigeons, 
and a variety of others, peculiar to the 
country, all excellent of their kind, and 
in great plenty. | 


|. \Y 


So © The 
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The weather continues fine for near 
three months after the rains, when It 
begins to grow intenſely hot; and the 
face of the earth changes from fertile 
green to burning ſands. 


Lerrzz "LAI; 


Allabaed Nov. 1 76. 7. 


HE water of The Ganges; 3 in the 

belief of the Hindoos, both the 
followers of the Vidiam and Shaſtah, is 
every where holy ; but in ſome parts it 
1s extremely venerated ; Beneras is one 
of theſe places, perhaps on account of 
the univerſity of Brahmins there; and in 
general it is more valued the nearer to - 
the 'paſs by which it enters (from. the 
country of Thibit), through the Mountains 
which form the barrier to . Hindoſtan, 
and which the Indians believe to be the 
fource of the river. 


But | 
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But particularly the meeting of the 
two rivers, where The Jumna diſcharges 
itſelf into The Ganges, has for time im- 
memorial been eſteemed by the Hindoos 
a bleſſed water: happy was the perſon 


who could receive a little of it; but 


ſupremely ſo the man who could bathe 
himſelf in it: and many were the pil- 


grimages from the moſt remote parts of 
Hindoſtän. 


But long had the diſtraction of the 
empire, the e and cruelties of 
petty tyrants, incurſions of Mahrattors, 
and other cauſes, deprived them of 


the power to perform this Journey in 
ſafety. 


As the Engliſh troops are now diſ- 
perſed throughout the country, their fear 
is baniſhed and it is amazing to ſee the 


multitudes who take the opportunity of 


the cold ſeaſon to travel on foot from the 


moſt diſtant provinces to enjoy this bleſſ- 


ed water. 


| 

| 

| 
7 
N 

| 

li 
| 
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This occaſions a ſort of fair on the 


banks of the rivers, where the merchants 


expoſe their goods to ſale. 


It is a moving landſcape of groteſque 
figures; for the natives of the ſouthern 
parts of India, being unuſed to cold, can- 
not bear this ſeaſon at Allahabad ; there- 
fore they cover themſelves with blankets 


and quilts of various colours, to defend . 


them from the weather. | 


This ſuperſtition of the Hindbos brings 


in a revenue to the Mogul, who lays a 
tax on the bathers, and appoints' an 
officer, who preſides at the river-ſide; 
and when the pilgrims have filled little 
glaſs vials which they bring with them, 
he puts on his ſeal, that there may be no 
deceit. Theſe vials of water they carry 
into their own country, and 125 at an n ad- 
vantage. 
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5 TY R LXII. 


| Allahabad, March I 768. 
'EFLECTING on the cuſtoms and 


greatly contributed to preſerve, 


: Th Mabdnelan conquerors of hs | 


country are likewiſe from eaſtern nations ; 
and their prophet in his laws retained 
much of the Jewiſh religion, particularly 


circumciſion, the prohibition of ſwine's 7 


fleſh, and plurality of wives. 


It was not accounted unto David as a 


ſin to have many wives; but when he 
took the wife of Uriah the Hittite, the 


8 4 anger 


uſages in this country, I cannot 

help comparing them with many of thoſe 
in ancient times. There is certainly a 
great analogy between the preſent and 
ancient manners in the eaſt; which un- 
doubtedly the particular religion, and un- 
changeable cuſtoms of the Hindoos, have i 


44 


— —ũ—w .f — 
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anger of the Lord was kindled againſt 
him. And in Hindoſtan, although po- 
lygamy and an unlimited number of con- 
cubines are allowed, it is contrary to the 
law of both Hindoos and Mahomedans to 
take away the wife of another man, and is 
looked upon as the greateſt of rranſgreſ. 
ſions. 


The women as of old bring no dowers 
to their huſbands, but are often purchaſed 


and a man's wives are a part of his for- 
tune and eſtate. 


The cuſtom of bathing, as we learn 
from the ſtory of David and many 
others, was uſual; and the Mahomedans 
idea of purifications and uncleanneſs, 
are nearly the ſame as the Jews. 


"The ancient cuſtom of anointing them- 
ſelves with precious oils is one of the 
preſent luxuries, and attended with con- 
ſiderable expence. The oil of roſes, of 
ſweet woods, and of all kinds of ſpices, 
are brought from Perſia, The great men 

Ho preſent 


% 
% 4. 
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preſent it to each other in their viſits, 
and rub their faces and beards with it. 
The ladies in the zanannabs perfume 
themſelves with ir, and even the common 


people rub themſelves with oils of. infe- 
rior forts, | 


The Indian women, particularly the 
dancing girls, wear ornaments on their 
ancles, with little bells, or tinkling 
Pieces of metal; and jewels in their 
noſes; both which ornaments we find 
were worn by the Daughters of l[fſracl 
two thouſand five hundred years ago. 


The ne or rather ſtands, which 
are uſed by the people here, are only 
made of Bamboo, and bound together 
with the bark or leaves of trees, ſo 
light chat a child may lift them; theſe 
they carry about, and ſleep on them, 
without any bed - clothes, either in the 
air or under ſhelter, according to the 
ſeaſon. I cannot help thinking they are 
exaCtly the ſame as were uſed at Caper- 


naum, 


ſ 
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naum, when our Saviour ſaid unto the 


man kick of the palſy, ** Ariſe, take up 
thy bed, on ge unto thine ſe. 
: 

When any * "AY people are difor- 
dered in their ſenſes, they do not at- 
tribute the cauſe of it to a fever, or any 
thing conſtitutional, or to diſtreſs of 
mind; but call it the devil; the devil 
rempts a man to commit outrages, to lay 
violent hands on himſelf or others, the 
devil throws him into a fit. 


I ſhould think it neceſſary to make an 


apology for theſe obſervations, if I did 


not look upon them as ſo many inſtances 
of the univerſality and unchangeableneſs 
of many of the cuſtoms in the Eaſt. 
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LETTER LXIII. 


Alalbalad, March 1768, 


H E heat now begins to return, 

and the fort of Allahabad will ſoon 
be intolerable. The freſhneſs of the 
morning and evening is no more. The 
moſkittos and flies begin to recover their 
tormenting ſting, and perpetually ſur- 
round and teaze us with their bites; even 
in the cold ſeaſon we are not entirely free 
from them, but in the hot and rainy ſea- 
ſons they abound all over India, more 
particularly i in theſe parts; it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſleep in the day- time, or even to 
dine in comfort without having ſervants 
with fans to keep them off. The flying 
bug is very offenſive to the ſmell; but 
there are little luminous inſects called by 
the Engliſh fire- flies, which are to be ſeen 
in multitudes every evening, illuminating 
the trees, &c. with great beauty. 


Cock - 
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Cock-roaches are numerous and trou- 
bleſome; and the bats, which are prodi- 


giouſly large, fly into the rooms, and 
ſometimes alight on people's heads, fixing 
their claws in their hair, ſo that it is 


impoſſible to extricate them without 


* 


taking part of the hair alſo. 


0 


The winged creatures are not the only 


ones we are infeſted with, venomous ani- 
mals of various ſorts abound here, ſcor- 


pions, and ſpiders larger than leapiens 
centapieds, &c. 


A "oy large ecken of rats, called ban» 
dicoots, run about the houſes without 
fear. The muſk-rat is an inoffenſive 
little animal, covered with a white ſoft 
down, but is very deſtructive to wines, 
tea, &c. which is often ſpoiled by them 
in great quantities, for one of them run- 


ning over a box of tea, or biting the corks 


of wine bottles, is ſufficient to ſpoil it, ſo 
ſtrong is its perfume. 
The 
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5 The little white lizards with a tranſpa- 
3 rent ſkin, which are ſeen in the houſes 
5 moſtly in the rainy ſeaſon, are harmleſs, 
: but diſagreeable both to the fight and the 
euch. | 


In foe Places there are ſuch myriads 
of little black ants, that it 1s neceflary to 
ſet the feet of the bedſteads in pans of 
water, to keep the beds from being over- 
run with them. The white ant anſwers 
ſomething'to a moth ; theſe are moſt de- 
ſtructive animals to cloaths, furniture, 
and even — 


— 


The larger animals, ſuch as ede hauts, 
camels, and buffaloes; the tigers, leo- 
pards, wolves, &c. which infeſt the fo- 
reſts, and alligators, thoſe monſters of the 


Ganges, are too well — to _ uy, 
deſcription. | 
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LETTER LAIV. 
1 Calcutta, May 1768, : 
E left Allahabad early in March 


.T ſeaſon in which the river is 
very much fallen; and, after making 


— 


ſhort viſits by the way, to Beneras, 
Patna, Monghier, Caſſambuzär, Chan- 


danagore, and Chinchura, arrived — 
Calcutta the latter end of April. 

travelled all the way in budgeroos, = 
ing the good fortune to find the rixer 
not too * to be paſſable. 


1 and Chinchura, the frſt 


5 French, and the laſt a Dutch ſet- 


tlement, are about a day's journey up the 
river from Calcutta; and ſo near each 
other that the inhabitants are conſtantly 
viſiting from one town to the other in 
their r 5 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more different chan 
theſe two neighbouring towns, EXCEPT 
3 their inhabitants. Chandanagore, in he 
2 late war, was taken by the Engliſh men 
15 of war under the command of admiral 
5 Watſon, and the town has not yet re- 
covered its appearance, nor have its in- 
habitants recovered their fortunes: but 
they are gay, vain, and happy. 


Chinchura, on the contrary, is an ex- 
ceſſive pretty town, regularly built, re- 
gularly governed; ; the inhabitants rich, : 


thrifty, and dull; in ſhort, a Dutch 
Yon, and Dutch people. h 


Phe Dutch deſpiſe the frivolity of the 
French, the French ridicule the chumſt 
neſs of the Dutch. 


But, amongſt thoſe who call chem- | 
ſelves French and Dutch at theſe places x ; _ 
very few, amongft the women particu- 
bh: are ſo, being moſt of them 


1 country- 
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country-born ; there are likewiſe many 


of theſe who are called Engliſh, becauſe 
they are married to Engliſhmen, or live 
under an Engliſh government. 


Theſe country-born women are the 


deſcendants of an European father, and 
what is called a Portugueſe mother 
(which people I have before given you 


ſome account of); the boys we ſeldom - 


hear any thing about ; but the girls, who 
are ſometimes born in wedlock, and 
ſometimes not, as they are fairer than 
their mothers, are fond of being called 
Engliſh, French, &c. ; and, if pretty, 
often marry to Europeans, who ſometimes 
ariſe to be people of conſequence ; their 
children, being another remove from 


black, do not like to have their deſcent 


remembered; and nothing is ſo great an 
affront as to claſs them amongſt the Por- 
' tugueſe; although, from education and 
example, and perhaps from conſtitution, 


they often retain the indolence and cun- 


* ning 
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ning peculiar to the natives of this 
country. — 8 | 


LeTrTzR LXV. 


Calcutta, June 1768, 


THINK I have never given you 
any account of the town of Calcutta 
indeed, after Madraſs, it does not appear 
much - worthy deſcribing ; for although 
it is large, with a great many good 
| houſes in it, and has the advantage of 
ſtanding upon the banks of a river *, it 
is as awkward a place as can be con- 
ceived ; and ſo irregular, that it looks 
as if all the houſes had been thrown up 
in the air, and fallen down again by ac- 
cident as they now ſtand : people keep 
conſtantly building; and every one who 
can procure a piece of ground to build 


* An arm of The Ganges, called the river Hugly. 
| f a houſe 
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a houſe upon, conſults his own taſte and 
convenience, without any regard to the 
beauty or regularity of the town; be- 
ſides, the appearance of the beſt houſes 
is ſpoiled by the little ſtraw huts, and 
ſuch ſort of encumbrances, which are 
built by the ſervants for themſelves to 
ſleep in: fo that all the Engliſh part of 
the town, which is the largeſt, is a con- 
fuſion of very ſuperb. and very ſhabby 
houſes, dead walls, ſtraw huts, ware- 
houſes, and I know not what. 


The moſt like a ſtreet is the Buzar, 
the name they call every place by where 
any thing is to be ſold ; the Buzar is full 
of little  ſhabby-looking ſhops, called 
Boutiques ; they are kept by black peo- 
ple. The Engliſh ſeldom vifit theſe 
places themſelves, but depend on their 
Banians, and other ſervants, - for the 
purchaſe of every thing; indeed if they - 
do not it is much the ſame, for at all 
exents they are ſure to be cheated.' 


a 
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About the middle of the town, on the 
tiver's edge, ſtands the old fort, memora- 
ble for the cataſtrophe ofthe Black Hole, ſo 
much talked of in England; it was in one 
of the apartments in it that the wretched 
ſufferers were confined. The fort is now 
made a very different uſe of; the only 
apology for a church is in ſome of the 


rooms in it, where divine ſervice" is s ſorne- 
times cu eee 


Is diſtin part of the town reſide 
the Armenians, and the people called 
Portugueſe; each of theſe have their 
own churches; and the Portugueſe keep 
up the proceffions and pageantry of the 
Romiſſi church, as far as they are per- 
mitted; but are obliged to perform it all 
within their own walls. The chief con- 
nexion we have with theſe people is, em- 
ploying ſome of the women as ſervants, 
or the men as — or ſometimes 
cooks. | 


* © The 
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* 


The Armenian women we have not the 
leaſt connexion with; but the men are 
often employed by merchants to carry on 
trade, or collect goods in different parte 
of India; and are called Go-maſt abs. 
They trade likewiſe, by permiſſion of the 
company, on their own accounts; and 
ſome few of them are rich. But their 
language, appearance, cuſtoms, and 
manners, are ſo different from ours, 
that an acquaintance with them is im- 
poſſible. The dreſs of the women is 
ſomething like the Mahomedans, as they 
wear long drawers, and a ſort of gown or 
veſt over them; but their heads are 
covered with turbands of a prodigious 
ſize: one part of their dreſs is very ex- 
traordinary, and, I believe, peculiar to 
the Armenians; this is called a mouth- 
cloth, a piece of muſlin, which comes 
from under the chin, and is tyed ſtrait 
above the upper lip: this every woman 
puts on as ſoon as ſne is married. I do 
not Know enough * the Armenians to 
K 
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tell you the origin of this cuſtom; but 1 
am told, that the heat it occaſions from 
the breath being ſo confined, often cauſes 
a difagreeable humour about the month 


and chin, and likewiſe occaſions an offen- 
ſive breath. | 


* 


Here is not, as at Madraſs, a black 
town near for the ſervants of the Eng- 
liſh to reſide in; therefore Calcutta is 
partly environed by their habitations, 
which makes the roads rather unpleaſant; 
for che huts they live in, which are built 
of mud and ſtraw, are ſo low that they 
can ſcarcely ſtand upright in them; and, 
having no chimnies, the ſmoke of the 
fires with which they dreſs their victuals, 
comes all out at the doors, and is per- 


haps more diſagreeable to the Pong 
than to themſelves. 


The new fort, an immenſe place, is 
on the river ſide about a mile below the 
town. If all the buildings which are in- 


T 3 tended 
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tended within its walls, are finiſhed, it will 
be a town within itſelf; for beſides 
houſes for the engineers and other offi- 
. cers who reſide at Calcutta, there are 
apartments for the company's writers, 
barracks for ſoldiers, magazines for 
ſores, c. 


| Tho! town of Gun is likewiſe ly 
Increaſing in ſize, notwithſtanding which, 
the Engliſh inhabitants multiply ſo faſt, 
that houſes are extremely ſcarce : as I 
have given you a deſcription of the houſes | 
at Madraſs, I need only fay, that theſe 
are much in the ſame ſtile, only they 
have not the beautiful channam; for al- 
though they haye had the ſame ſhells 
brought from the coaſt of Coromondel, 
and have mixed them with the ſame ma: 
terials, and in the ſame manner, it has 
Rot the leaſt of that fine gloſs which is 
there ſq greatly admired ; this is owing 
to all the water in Bengal 'partaking ſo 
much of the ſalt· petre with which the 
vo is in every part impregnated. 


Paper, Z 


Sek 
2 
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Paper, or wainſcot, are improper, both 
on account of the heat, the vermin, and 


the difficulty of getting it done; the 
rooms are therefore all whited walls, but 


plaſtered in pannels, which has a pretty 
effect; and are generally ornamented 
with prints, looking-glaſſes, or whatever 


elſe can be procured ffem Europe; the 


Doors are likewiſe plaſter, covered all 


over- with fine matt, which is nailed 
down; for although carpets are manu- 
factured in ſome parts of the country, 
they are ſuch an addition to the heat, 
that they are ſeldom made uſe of; the 


rooms are few, but moſtly very large 


and lofty; many of the new- built houſes 


have glaſs- windows, which are pleaſant 


to the eye, but not ſo well calculated 
For the climate. as the old ones, which 
are made of cane, 

F urniture is ſo exorbirantly dear, and 
ſo very diflicult to procure, that one ſel- 


dom ſees a room where all the chairs and 


couches are of one ſort ; people of the 
T's rſt 
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firſt conſequence are forced to pick them 
up as they can, either from the captains 
of European ſhips, or from China, or 
having ſome made by the blundering Car- 
penters of the country, or ſend for them 
to Bombay, which ate generally received 
about three years after they are beſpoke z 
ple who have great good 
luck, generally get their houſes tolerably 


well equipped by the time they are an 
em to return to W 


Le 
YR 


| Bede, or, as chey are eee 
cotts, are no very expenſive part of fur - 
niture; the wood - work, which is exceed- 
ingly flight, is made to take in pieces; 
the furniture is either gauze or muſlin, 
made to put on all at once; and people 
fleep on a thin mattraſs or quilt ; one 
ſheer, and two or three pillows, complete 
the bedding; ſo that when it is taken in 
pieces the whole lays in a ſmall compaſs, 
and is eaſily removed from one place to 
another : whenever people travel, they 
always carry their beds with them. a 
gn 


- 
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In the country round the town, at 
different diſtances, are a number of very 
pretty houſes, which are called garden- 
houſes, belonging to Engliſh gentlemen : 
town, is not eſteemed a healthy ſpot; ſo 
that in the hot ſeaſon all thoſe who can 
are much at theſe garden-houſes,” both 
becauſe it is cooler and more healthy). 
Nai nnn! ga 
A little out of the town is a clear airy 
ſpot, free from ſmoke or any encum- 
brances, called the Cor/e, (becauſe it is 4 
road the length of a corſe, or two miles), 
in a ſort of ring, or rather angle, made 
ole to take the air in, which the 
company frequent in their carriages about 
ſun- ſet, or in the morning before the ſun 
is up. . 
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L TER LXVI. 


Calcutta, Juby 1768. 

HI E diviſion of the Indians into 
cafts is the cauſe of great incon- 
veniencies and expence to the Engliſh, 
as it obliges them to hire three-times the 


number of ſervants which would other- 


wiſe be neceſſary; for none of them, 
even on the greateſt emergency, will per- 


form the moſt trifling office which does 


not * to their nn _ 

The Git "SPE E mia a Bundes ; 
bei is at the head of all the buſineſs, but 
if it is conſiderable, he has two or three 
Banians or * Sarcars under him. 


The next is a Butler Connah Sarcir : 
his office 1s to take an account of all the 
money expended for proviſions, to pay 


* Sarcar, a lower caſt of Bazians, ſo called. 


the 


8 


4 
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the butchers, bakers, &c. and anſwers 
to a clerk of the kitchen; the next is 2 


 Conjummeh, who is the houſe-keeper, he 
has under him a compradore, who goes to 


market: the comprad6re buys all ſmall ar- 


ticles for the table, and gives his account 


to the butier coanah ſarcar ; the next is a 


butler, who is an affiſtant to 2 con- 
ſummah. 


The other ſervants, who wait at table, 


or take care of a gentleman's cloaths, &c. 


are called Riſemagars. The Peddars 
uſually called Peons run before your na- 
Jenqueen and carry meſſages. The bearers 
are the chairmen, it is neceſſary for every 


perſon in a family to have ſix or eight of 
them, the lower caſts of bearers take their 


turn to carry the * mufſall before the 
palenqueen; but the ſuperior caſts who are 
cleaner and more creditable will not con- 
_ deſcend to touch it, therefore to every 
ſet of bearers it is neceſſary to have at 
leaſt two boys of a low cafb called al Maa 
Chies. 
A fr of Torch, : 
#7 "oY The 
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The bearers buſineſs, beſides carrying 
the palenqueen, is to bring water to waſh 
after dinner, &c. one brings an ewer with 
water, and pours: it over your hands, 
another gives you a towel, but it muſt be 
a Mufſall Chie, or a ſlave, who holds the 


chillumchee, for the bearer would be dil- 


graced by touching any thing which con- 
rains the water after one has waſhed 
| \ own it. 


A cook in a family will have at leaſt 
one aſſiſtant, if not more, and every horſe 
you keep muſt have a ſcice and a graſs- 
cutter, 


The hooker badi, will do nothing bur 


dreſs a hooker, and attend his maſter 


while he {mokes it. 


"Theſe ſervants are all men ; and often 
the only woman in a family is the Ma- 


trannce, a Hallicore, who ſweeps the 
6 tooms, 
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rooms, and does all the dirty offices which 
the others will not condeſcend to. 


le ſervants who attend in a lady's 
apartment are generally flave girls, or 
Portugueſe women; and the nurſes for 
enn are Portigueſe:” 


The gardeners are called Melhies ; like 
all the other people, many hands 1 but 
little work: the men who bring water 
for the gardens, and other purpoſes, are 
called Buſties; they carry the water in 
large leathern bags ſlung over their backs, 
at one corner of which there is a ſort of 
ſpout, which they bring under the right 
arm; by that means they water the gar- 


dens, and throw it wherever elſe it is. 
neceſſary. 


The taylors who make your linen are 
monthly ſervants; the ſlowneſs of theſe 
men can be equalled by nothing but 5 
their ſtupidity. All the linen is waſhed 
by men, who are paid by the month. 


M A Der- 
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A Derwan's buſineſs is to ſtand at the 


outward door, to announce vifiters ; but 
they are not generally kept, as a Peon, or 
3 will do that ofiice. 


'* Chubdirs are men who carry a long 
ſilver ſtick, and do nothing but go be- 
fore a palenqueen, carry meſſages, or 
announce viſitors. Keeping Chubdirs is 
a piece of ſtate allowed by the black 
people only to officers of dignity in the 
ſtare ; and by the Engliſh is confined to 
the council and fietd officers. 


The Banian s wages is che moſt con- 
ſiderable, and depends on the ſituation 
of his maſter. The wages of the other 
ſervants differ according to their quality: 
a Conſummah, Cook, &c. have thirty, 

belt filver-ftick men, who are inteiided is 
filence the mob, and impreſs them with an idea of 
their maſter's dignity, obtain their title of Chub- 


dar from the word Chub, which, in the language | 


of the country. means flence. 
| twenty, 
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twenty, or ten rupees a month; the 
others leſs; and ſome of the loweſt order 
not more than three or four rupees. 


None of the ſervants ever eat, drink, 
or ſleep, in their maſter's houſe ; nor 
will either Hindoos or Mabomedans eat of 
any thing which goes from their maſter's 
table. 


It is impoſſible to avoid this inconve- 
nience of a multitude of ſervants; for if 
you leſſen the number but one, they 
| have a thouſand tricks to diſtreſs you; 
and from your head Banian to the loweſt 
Mufſſall Chie in your family, all are com- 
bined to oblige you to keep the number 
which they deem proportioned | to your 
rank. 


As their maſter riſes in life, they in- 
ſiſt upon more Cooks, more Peons, more 
Kifſmazars, more Bearers, &c. The 
conſequence of a refuſal is, that thoſe he 
wants moſt, particularly Bearers, wilt 
run away; and the Banian, who is in 

7 | — . the 
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the ſecret, makes ſo many difficulties in 
getting others, and has ſo many well- 
feigned excuſes, and ſo many artful tricks 
to make his maſter feel the want of 
: them, that although poople-arc-opyble 
of the fraud, they are obliged to comply 
with what their ſervants call cafom, to 
fave themſelves the numberleſs vexations 
they would otherwiſe occaſion. Moſt of 
the ſervants befides inſiſt upon raiſing 
their wages in proportion to their maſ- 
ter's rank. This they likewiſe tell him i is 
all time cuſtom, a favorite expreſſion with 
the Banians ; and, in their opinion, a 
ſufficient reaſon for any thing. 


* 
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LI rn 1 


Calcutta, Sept, 1768. 


YEFORE 1 take my leave of India, 


5 you will naturally expect me to 
ſay ſomething of the Engliſh, who are 
now ſo numerous in the country. 


As the 8 were heretofore under 
the Mahomedan government, both Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos, in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, are now 
under the government of the Engliſh. 


Calcutta is the dect ; the gover- 


| nor, aſſiſted by the council, has the di- 


rection of all the company's. affairs; 
which is not merely the ſuperintending 


of their commerce, but the governing of 


three rich and extenſive provinces; the 


direction of a powerful army; making 
alliances with the princes of other pro- 


U .._ vinces, 
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vinces, or declaring war againſt them, as 


they judge moſt conducive to the advan- 
tage of the company, under whoſe di- 


rection they act; but, on account of the 


diſtance from the mother country, much 


muſt always be left to their own diſcre- 
tion. 


I he council are twelve in number; the 
Other civil ſervants of the company are 
ſenior and junior merchants, factors, and 
writers, who riſe in progreſſion according 
to their ſtanding in the ſervice, The 
merchants who have leave to ſettle in 
India, without any employment under the 
COMPANY, are called free merchants. 


It is unneceſſary to make any obſer- 
vations on the manners of Engliſh peo- 
ple; therefore I ſhall only mention ſuch 
cuſtoms as, from the heat of the climate, 
and other cauſes, are peculiar to this 
country. 


As 
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muſt be indolent! in this climate. ap 
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As the morning and evening is cooler 
than the day, it is uſual to riſe early, 
and ſit up rather late; for after the morn- 


ing the heat is ſo intenſe, that it is diffi- 


cult to attend to any buſineſs, and hardly 
poſſible to take any amuſement. Ladies 
moſtly retire to their own apartments, 


where the lighteſt covering is ſcarcely 


ſupportable. The moſt active diſpoſition 


After diner every bar becher fleep ; 
it is a ſecond night; every ſervant is 


gone to his own habitation ; all is ſilence : 
and this cuſtom is ſo univerſal, that it 
would be as unſeaſonable to call on any 
perſon at three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, as at the ure time in the 


* 
- 


morning. 


This cuſtom of ſleeping away the hot- 
teſt hours in the day is neceſſary, even to 
the ſtrongeſt conſtitution. After this re- 
'V, " poſe 
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poſe people dreſs for the evening, and 

enjoy the air about ſun- ſet in their car- 
riages, &c. The reſt of the eyeing is for 
ſociety. 


Living is very expenſive, on account 
of the great rents of houſes, the number 
of ſervants, the exceſſive price of all Eu- 
ropean commodities, ſuch as Wines, 
clothes, &c. The perſpiration requires 
perpetual changes of clothes and linen ; 
not to mention the expences of palen- 
queens, carriages, and horſes. 


Many of theſe things, which bene 
appear luxuries, are, in this climate, real 
neceſſaries of —_ 


Iti is remarkable that thoſe Europeans 
who have health enjoy a greater flow of 
fpirits than in cooler climates. 


Except when parties are violent, which 
is ſometimes the caſe, the ſociety and 
hoſpitality 18 general ; and there is no 
other 
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other part of the world 'where people 
part with their money to aſſiſt each other 


ſo freely as the Engliſh in India. 


LETTER LXVIII. 
St. Helena, Feb. 1769. 
HIS is a country different from all 


others; and of a non t ſingular 
appearance. 


A high rock, which ſeems juſt ſtarted 


out of the ſea, of a vaſt height, and al- 


moſt perpendicular on all parts except 


one, where the ground is low, the ſhore 
flat, and the rock open as if it had been 


cleft in two; ſo that it forms a little 
harbour, with good anchorage for the 
ſhipping. 
This opening, which: the inhabitants 
call the valley, continues a conſiderable 


U 3 way 
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way into the iſland ; and in it the town is 


built, which is clean and pretty; the 
houſes in the Engliſh taſte; and if it 
was not for the rock which encloſes it, 
would be even more like an Engliſh 
country town than the Cape of Good 
Hope. The rock ariſes on each fide of 
the valley to a prodigious height, and ſo 
ſteep that it appears impoſſible to aſcend 
it; and really would be entirely ſo on 


one fide, if the inhabitants had not cut a 


road; which, by being zig-zag, and the 
turnings very ſhort, render it leſs ſteep 
than it would otherwiſe be: but it is 
ſtill ſuch, that JI think it is dangerous for 
any but the natives to venture upon this 
road on horſe-back. 


When one ſtands in the valley, the 
people who ride up the ſide of the rock 
ſeem (like the figures on a China paper) 
flying in the air; for there is no appear- 
ance of a road till you are upon it; and 
when you are, it is ſo narrow, that if by 
any accident your horſe was to throw 
you, 


Wa 5 


caſy. 
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you, you muſt inevitably be precipitated ' 


to the valley: but the little horſes which 


they have here are ſo uſed to the path, 
and ſo ſure-footed, that few accidents 
happen; and even the ladies ride up 
with as little fear as on plain ground. 


Sedan chairs are ſometimes made uſe of, 


which is an eaſy method of aſcending 
the hill; but the coming down is ex- 
tremely diſagreeable, unleſs you are 
brought backward, which makes it quite 


The top of the rock, in diſtinction 
from the valley, is called the country: 
but ſuch a country! ſuch a barren deſo- 
late appearance, as perhaps no other in- 
habited place affords; occaſioned chiefly 
by the want of ſoil, and partly by the 


multitude of rats. 


In thoſe parts where there is a ſuf- 
ficient depth of earth, the inhabitants 
have little farms and gardens, which 
04 ſupply 
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ſupply them with fruits and vegetables, 
though in no great plenty. Corn they 
have none but what they are ſupplied 
with from Europe; although many at- 
tempts have been made uſe of to raiſe it; 
but it either does not take root for want 
of ſoil, or the rats deſtroy it. Moſt of 
the people uſually eat yams inftead of 
bread, which are here very good. 


The country is ſo little able to ſupply 
its inhabitants with the neceſſaries of life, 
that if the ſhip which annually ſtops in 
its way to India, and brings them corn, 
&c. &c; was to meet with any accident, 
they would be in the greateſt danger of 
famine. Their beſt reſource in ſuch a 
ſituation would be the fiſh, which un- 
doubtedly muſt be plentiful, as they are 
ſurrounded by the ſea, 


On account of the ſcarcity of fodder, 
there are but few cattle kept; and thoſe 
that are, are ſo far at the diſpoſal of the 

governor, 
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governor, that no perſon can kill one 
of his own beaſts without the governor's 
order; nor, when it is killed, diſpoſe of 
it but according to his direction; which 
is to procure every family on the iſland 
a proper quantity. All kinds of proviſion 


indeed are obliged to be managed with 
Economy, to prevent a ſcarcity. ' 


Whenever any Engliſh ſhip arrives, 
the iſland is obliged to provide the cap- 
tain with at leaſt one bullock for freſh 


proviſion : but they often take a greater 


quantity of ſalt meat than they give of | 
freſh. 


Indeed, it is not a place to expect 
plenty of refreſhments ; and to thoſe who 
are Juſt come from the Cape of Good 
Hope, which is often the cafe, the con- 
traſt in point of plenty and ſcarcity ap- 


pom very ſtriking. 


| The India Company are ſo far from 
being enriched by this place, that the 
Looping 
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keeping of it coſts them a conſiderable 
ſum yearly ; but, as they have no other 
poſſeſſions in this part of the world, it is 
of great uſe for their ſhips to water at; 
particularly in time of war, when it might 


be dangerous for them to put in at The 
Cape. 


The iſland is fortified at the landing 
place; and at another place, a ſhort 
diſtance, where they think that an enemy, 
if it was worth their while might make 
an attempt, they have lately erected a 
ſmall fort; but all the reſt of the iſland is 
better fortified by. nature than 1t could 
poſſibly be by art; being the moſt in- 
ſurmountable of all rocks. Nevertheleſs, 


a little army of three or four companies 
is always 8 here. 


The governor has a qty ſalary of 
five hundred pounds; and, they fay, 


without any perquiſites, except that every 
expence of his family is found him by 
the company ; including 'a town and 

ö c.ountry- 
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r horſes, ſervants, and pro- 
viſions of every kind 3 | 


There is a deputy governor, and three 
or four gentlemen, called the council. 
Moſt of the other inhabitants, except 
the army, live by the produce of their 
farms, and by boarding the captains, 
paſſengers, &c. of the India ſhips; 
for there is nothing worthy the name of 
trade in the place. They are entirely 
prevented from entering into any foreign 

trade by an expreſs order from the com- 
pany at home, which prohibits the 
building or keeping any ſhip; not even a 
bark, or any veſſel larger than a common 
boat, is allowed to belong to the iſland. 
Sometimes they gain a little by purchaſ- 
ing goods from one ſhip, and ſelling 
them to others, which come from different 
ports in India. x 


Although all the people, except the 
| ſlaves, are called Engliſh, I believe the 
greateſt part of them never fa the mother 
country; and being confined to a ſmall 


ſociety, 
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ſociety, with no other variety than what 
E afforded them by the India ſhips ſtop- 
ping in the port, their knowledge muſt 
conſequently be confined, and their ideas 

but few; nevertheleſs, there is great 
decency of manners and appearance; at 
leaſt while any ſhips are here, the time 
in which they all ſet themſelves off to the 
beſt advantage. 


After what I have td of che ſterility 
of the country, you will not be ſurpriſed 
to hear that the people are in general 
poor. Their harveſt is the time the 
ſhips ſtop, and the greateſt advantages 
they have is from them. 


The moſt agreeable circumſtance ap- 
pertaining to this iſland is the climate, 
which, notwithſtanding i its being between 
the tropics, is really fine: from the 
height of the rock, and its being ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, the heat is very 
moderate, and the air perfectly clear and 
healthy : a proof of it is, that the women 
have as fine complexions as in any part 
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of the world; a beauty peculiarly firik- 
ing to all people who. are come from 
India. Another remarkable circumſtance, 
which is likewiſe in favour of beauty, is, 
that the ſmall pox is a diſorder known 
only by name: and they tell Jou, char 
every native of this iſland who goes to 
any other country, and catches it in the 
natural way, certainly. dies; but, by ino- 
culation, they generally recover: and 1 
can readily believe, that -moſt of thoſe 
who are prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, 


will die if they Mount: carch. it in the 
natural way. 


P. 174. L. G. for what, r. who 
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Page 62, Line 6. for the laſt we came from, read 


the laſt place we came from 
P. 68. L. 13. for lays, r. lies 
P. 80. L. 9. for palengneens, r. palenqueens 
P. 95. L. 15. for Badgerod, r. Budgeroo 
P. 95. 123. 135. 244. for lay, r. lie 1 „bet 


P. 102. L. 23. for may, r. max 


P. 104. L. 15. for Sancrit, r. Sanſerie 2 


P. 127. L. 6. er permitted the hono r. per- 


mitted to have the honour 465 Gy ED 1 
Pi 134. ; 8 10. fer help, Fo bar 72 55 5 : XX . | 
E 138. L. 23, He or loiz, 7. loĩx \ ij > 2 * 
P. 171. L. 14. for conveſion, r. | . 


3 


P. 192. L. 8. for favour, 7. power I 
P. 194. L. 15. for each reaches down, r. reaches = 

down l 
P. 245. L. 7. for parly, r. partly 


